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FOR THEE. 


OR thee was always my awakening thought, 
For thee the prayer that soothed me ere I slept, 
For thee the smiles that Hope but seldom brought, 


For thee the many bitter tears I wept. 


For thee my life I gladly would cast down, 
And for thy love would pay Death’s fatal price— 
Thou, my sweet consolation and my crown; 


Thou, my despair, my hope, my Paradise. 


For thee, oh my unsullied, stainless goal, 
I live to-day, and for one perfect kiss 
From thy warm lips I would give up my soul 


And life in worlds hereafter and in this. 


For thee from sin I would not even shrink ; 
For thee I would not tremble before Death ; 
For thee I'd perish, if I once could sink 


And die upon the perfume of thy breath. 


Thou art my hope, my future, and my past ; 
Thou art my sweetest torture and delight ; 
‘Fhou art my only love, the first, the last ; 


Thou art my radiant dawn, my starry night. 


Spurn not my passion that will e’er abide, 
Boundless and vast, and constant as the sea, 
But rather pity in thy conscious pride 


A love more strong than Death itself, for thee. 


FRANCIS SALTUS SALTUS. 








PROFESSOR VAN WAGENER’'S EYE. 


BY W. 


»” 


“fP\HERE is one thing,” said the 

Colonel, as we were walking along 
the Strand one evening, “in which 
London is behind the age, and that is in 
the matter of electric lighting. Take my 
own town of New Berlinopolisville. It 
hasn’t more than fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants, but there isn’t a gas lamp in the 
whole place, except in a few houses. The 
streets and most of the houses are all 
lighted with electricity, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised to find when I get home 
again, that our people were doing all 
their cooking and house-warming by elec- 
tric heat. Why you Britishers still stick 
to gas as you do, is something that I 
can't account for. 

“Did I ever tell you about old Pro- 
fessor Van Wagener and his electric in- 
ventions? Well, this looks like a re- 
spectable bar-room, and, if you say 80, 
we'll step in and have a little something, 
and I'll tell you about the Professor. He 
was one of our most remarkable men, and 
though the general public doesn’t know it, 
he did more for the cause of electricity 
than almost any man in America, except 
Edison. 

“About two years ago,” began the 
Colonel, as he sipped his hot Scotch, and 
tried in vain to tilt back on its imaginary 
hind-legs the sofa on which we were sit- 
ting, “Professor Van Wagener went 
crazy, as most folks thought, on the sub- 
ject of electricity. Incandescent lamps 
were his particular style of lunacy, and 
he made up his mind that he wouldn't 
have any other sort of light in his house. 
You see his sight was beginning to get a 
little dim, which made him dissatisfied 
with gas ; and then he had knocked over 
his kerosene lamp—paraffin, I believe 
you call it over here, though I don’t see 
what right you have to invent new names 
for things that we Americans have named 
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—half a dozen times, and had come so 
near to setting the house on fire, that he 
was anxious to get rid of kerosene alto- 
gether. Then, again, he believed that 
electricity would be a good deal cheaper 
than gas, provided it was properly man- 
aged ; and I’m inclined to think that he 
was right. Anyway, he told Mrs. Van 
Wagener that he was gcing to furnish the 
house with incandescent lights, and that 
she might sell her kerosene lamps and her 
gas fixtures for what they would bring. 

“ Now thishyer Professor was not only 
an ingenious man, but he was a practical 
man, which is something that a Professor 
very seldom is. He saw that it was all 
a mistake to have lights fixed in one 
place, as gas-burners are, or to have them 
carried about by hand like ordinary lamps 
or candles. “ Peripatetic lamps aye what 
we want,” said he, which, I suppose, 
means lamps fastened on the top of our 
heads, though I admit that I don’t know 
any German to speak of. So the Pro- 
fessor, as soon as he had taken the gas 
fixture out of the front hall, fitted an 
incandescent light on the top of the head 
of the housemaid, and supplied it from a 
storage battery that was concealed under 
the girl’s back hair. When there was 
no need for a light in the front hall it 
was left in darkness, but whenever any- 
body rang at the front door, the maid 
just turned up her light, and answered 
the bell. She was a rather pretty girl, 
and she made a fine effect with her lamp 
glowing on the top of her head, and light- 
ing up her face in a way that would have 
made an ugly face pretty hard to bear. 
When she showed visitors into the par- 
lour, she would walk in front of them, 
lighting the way ; and everybody declared 
that she was a long way superior to the 
best hall light that had ever been pre- 
viously known. 
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“Then the Professor fitted a light in the 
inside of his silk hat, and cut openings in 
the hat to let the light shine through. In 
front of the hat was a window of plain 
glass; on the right side was one of 
green glass ; and on the left side one of red 
glass. You see, the Professor's idea was, 
that his lights would show which way he 
was heading, when he went out on the 
street after dark. ‘Any man who knows 
the rule of the road,’ said he, ‘ will know 
by the colour of my lights which way I 
am heading, and can keep out of my way.’ 
This was very convenient for the old gen- 
tleman, for, as I have said, his sight was 
rather dim, letting alone the fact that he 
had one glass eye; and this being the 
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‘‘ FITTED AN INCANDESCENT LIGHT.”’ 


case, he often ran into people, and horses, 
and things, when he was out after dark. 
He made a good deal of a sensation the 
first time he appeared on our Broadway, 
with his head-light and his side-lights 
burning their brightest, and, as was 
natural, he had a pretty big crowd follow- 
ing him. The policemen were a little 
doubtful about the thing at the start, for 
a policeman always thinks that anything 
that is new must be unlawful. However, 
the Professor was.so generally respected 
that even the policemen hesitated to club 
their ideas into his head. 

“Professor Van Wagener had a daughter 
who was middling popular with the young 
men, although she did know an awful lot 

of mathematics and chemistry. Of 
course, her father fitted her, as he 
did everybody else in the house, 
with an electric head-light ; but 
the girl wasn’t very well pleased 
with it. When a young man came 

to see her, she would turn herself 
on, and light him into the back 
parlour, where they would sit to- 
gether and talk. But somehow 
the young men never seemed to 
make much progress after Miss 
Sallie was lighted by electricity. 
Whether it was that no fellow 
likes to have an electric light 
resting on his shoulder, or whether 

it was because there was no way 

of turning the light down till it 
would burn in a cosy subdued 
way, like gas when it is turned 
down by an intelligent girl, I can't 
say ; but the result of the thing 
was that Sallie didn’t get a single 
offer from the day her father lit her 

up with the incandescent 

light. At first she begged 

as” him to let her have a 
§ Y kerosene light, and when he 
wouldn’t do it she cried a 

good deal, and said that he wanted 
her to die an old maid. That’s what 
would probably have happened if 
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it hadn’t been for the intelligence of a 
young man who came to see her before 
the winter was quite over, and brought 
a candle with him every time. Sallie 
would light the candle, and then turn her- 


self off for the rest of the evening, and 
she gathered in that young man the 


very second time he called at the house. 

“ Professor Van Wagener had a cat that 
he considered to be an animal of consider- 
able taste for science, and nothing would 
satisfy him till he had provided the cat 
with an electric head-light. He had con- 
siderable difficulty in fastening the light 
on the cat’s head, for, although she had 
always seemed to take a good deal of 
interest in watching him experimenting 
with different sorts of things in his chemical 
laboratory, she drew the line at electricity 
and objected to being lighted up like the 
rest of the people in the house. How- 
ever, the Professor wouldn't listen to her ; 
and the first night that the lamp was in 
working order, he put the cat in the 
kitchen, and told her to lay for mice. 
They do say that the next morning, when 
the housemaid came downstairs, she found 
about five thousand mice lying on the 
kitchen floor, too frightened to think of 
running away. The cat was sitting up in 
the middle of the room, with her head- 
light blazing away, and she paying not the 
least attention to the mice, but just lick- 
ing her chops, and saying to herself that 
after all there was considerable good in 
electricity. She never made the least at- 
tempt to catch the mice, considering that it 
wouldn’t be sportsmanlike to take advan- 
tage of their condition. The girl, she just 
gave one big scream, and then she got out 
of that kitchen and fainted dead away on 
the hall-floor, breaking her head-light in 
her fall, and creating a good deal of ex- 
citement in the house. The Professor 
came down and swept up the mice, and 
carried them out in a basket. They do 
say that there was pretty near a bushel of 
them, but I don’t doubt that the thing 


was exaggerated. Anyhow, the house 
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was completely cleared of mice; and 
whether the Professor drowned his basket- 
ful, or just let them loose somewhere in 
the street, I never knew. I suspect he let 
them loose, for that is what a scientific 
man would have been middling sure to 
do. 

“There was one person in the Profes- 
sor’s family who didn’t like the electric 
light business, That was Mrs. Van 
Wagener. She was a woman of a great 
deal of character, people said, and, of 
course, we all know that when a woman is 
said to have a great deal of character, 
what is meant is that she can make her- 
self mighty disagreeable, and generally 
does it. Mrs. Van Wagener always dis- 
liked her husband’s scientific habits. She 
used to say that some men were kept up 
late at night by whiskey, and some by 
science, but of the two she preferred the 
man who went in for whiskey. Mrs. 
Waterman, who lived next door to Mrs. 
Van Wagener, had a husband who drank 
considerable whiskey, and Mrs. Van 
Wagener used to say to her, ‘My dear, 
don’t you grieve! When Waterman gets 
drunk, you know where he is, but when 
my husband gets to work in his laboratory 
I never know from one minute to another 
whether he is alive, and all in one piece, 
or whether he has blown himself up, aud 
is scattered all over the country in 
mornamillion bits.’ You see, the Profeg- 
sor had blown himself up a number of 
times, which made his wife a little pre- 
judiced against chemistry, though he had 
never done himself any very great harm, 
except when he lost his eye. 

“Well, as I was saying, Mrs. Van 
Wagener was mightily opposed to the 
electric light, and nothing could induce 
her to wear one on her head. She com- 
promised by wearing a light fastened to 
her waist-belt, but she complained that it 
was of very little use when she wanted to 
read or tosew. ‘Gimme an old-fashioned 
kerosene lamp every time,’ she used to 


say. ‘Some day thishyer electricity will 
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blow up and kill the whole of us.’ By 
the way, did you ever notice that women 
always believe that electricity is liable to 
explode? I remember when we had 
electric bells put into our house in New 
Berlinopolisville, my aunt, who kept house 
for me, used to warn the servants never 
to bring a lighted candle anywhere near 
the wires for fear of setting the electricity 
on fire and blowing up the house. Say 
what you will for women, you can’t 
honestly think that they have scientific 
minds. 

“ There was one thing that troubled the 
Professor. He had his electric light 
rigged up in the top of his hat, as I believe 
I told you. This was all right when he 
took his walks abroad, but it wasn’t quite 
so convenient in the house. Every time 
the Professor wanted a light he had either 
to call the maid, or his daughter, or his 
wife, or else he had to put on his hat. 
Now he had a fashion of reading in bed, 
and he found it mighty awkward to go to 
bed with his hat on, which was what he 
had to do if he wanted a light to read by. 
One day a happy thought struck him, and 
he told his wife that he had solved the 
problem of his head-light at 
last. 

“A glass eye isn’t of very 
much use, except for show, 
and this was a reflec- 
tion that had always 
annoyed the Professor, 
ever since he began to 
wear a glass eye. He 
now saw his way to 
make that eye useful, 
and to give himself the 
most convenient light 
that a man ever had. 

His idea was to make a glass eye with an 
incandescent fibre in the middle of it, and 
to run it by a storage battery in his 
waistcoat pocket. So he went to work, 
and, being a very ingenious workman, as 
well as a man brimful of science, he turned 
out a glass eye that couldn’t be distin- 
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guished from a natural one, so far as 
appearances went, and that had an elec- 
tric light of six candle-power in the middle 
of it. 

“Tt was the biggest success that the 
Professor had ever had. Wherever he 
went after dark, that eye was blazing 
away and lighting up the path. When 
he wanted to read, there was his light in 
just the handiest place it could possibly 
have been. The fine wires that ran from 
it down to his waistcoat pocket were con- 
cealed under his hair, so that hardly any- 
body would notice them; and when he 
wanted to put his light out, or to turn it 
on, all he had to do was to put his finger 
and thumb into his pocket. Then again, 














the thing operated like a dark lanthorn, 












































‘* POUND IT MIGHTY AWKWARD TO GO 
TO BED WITH HIS HAT on.” 
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‘SAW THE PROFESSOR’S EYE!” 


for whenever the Professor wanted to 
turn his light off*in a hurry, and without 
fumbling for the button in his pocket, all 
he had to do was to shut his eye. The 
light would keep on burning behind the 
eyelid, but it wouldn’t be bright enough 
to attract attention. 

“The day the Professor got his new 
eye-light into working order, his wife 
wasn't at home, having gone out to spend 
the day and the evening. He lit himself 
up early in the evening, and, keeping in 
his room, he wasn’t seen by anybody. 


When night came he went to bed early, 
so as to enjoy the luxury of reading in 


bed. He took the storage battery out of 
his pocket, and put it under the pillow ; 
and when he had stretched himself out in 
bed, with a book in his hand and his eye 
blazing away with six candle-power, he 
was about the happiest man in all New 
Berlinopolisville. He read and read unti! 
he began to get sleepy, and then he put 
down his book, and thought over a lot of 
scientific things, till he accidentally fell 
asleep. I told you he could close the lid 
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over the illuminated eye if he wanted to, 
but as a rule he didn’t close that lid, but 
slept with it wide open. Mrs. Van Wag- 
ener came home in course of time, and 
naturally went up to her bedroom. She 
was a strong minded woman, who wasabout 
as likely to steal a sheep as to faint away, 
but she admitted afterwards that when 
she entered the room and saw the Pro- 
fessor’s eye blazing its level best, she 
came nearer dropping on the floor than 
she had ever done before. However, she 
pulled herself together, and woke the 
Professor up. She never said just how 
she did it, but it’s my idea that he was 
waked up suddener than a man was ever 
waked before. She told him that this 
time he had gone too far; that his 
illuminated eye was simply blasphemous, 
and that she wouldn’t stay in the same 
house, and much less in the same room, 
with it. ‘It’s bad enough for a man to 
sleep with a glass eye wide open,’ says 
she, ‘ but when it comes to an illuminated 


eye, it is more than any Christian woman 
is called to bear.’ 

“The Professor was ordered to turn his 
eye out at once, which he naturally did, 
being a small, as well as a peaceful, man ; 
and he was told that he must never wear 


an illuminated eye again. This didn’t 
suit him, for he was proud of his new eye, 
and then there is no denying that it was 
a very convenient thing. So he said that 
he really couldn’t afford to give up one of 
the most important inventions of the age 
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just because of a woman’s whim, and he 
stuck to this view of the case all through 
the night. The next morning, Mrs. Van 
Wagener went home to her mother, and 
brought a suit for a divorce against the 
Prefessor on the ground of cruel and in- 
human treatment. When the case came 
on to be tried, the Professor was com- 
pelled to show the practical working of his 
illuminated eye to the jury, and they 
found a verdict for the plaintiff without 
leaving their seats. 

“The Professor didn’t seem to care 
very much about this, for the only thing 
he did care much about was science, and 
now that he had his house to himself he 
had nobody to interrupt him in his experi- 
ments. But he never could go into the 
street with his eye lit up without causing 
a crowd to collect and follow him, and 
presently there was an injunction got out 
against him, forbidding him to wear his 
eye in public, on the ground that it con- 
stituted a nuisance, and led to breaches of 
the peace. The poor old gentleman got 
angry at this, and said he wouldn't go 
into the street either by day or night; 
and the consequence was that, not having 
any exercise, he took sick and died. 
Well, he was a mighty bright light of 
science, and it’s my opinion that some one 
else will take up his scheme of illuminated 
servant girls, and the like, and make a 
fortune out of it, though I’m willing to 
admit that I don’t believe that illuminated 
glass eyes will ever become popular.” 





CLEMENT SCOTT AT HOME—POET, PLAYWRIGHT, CRITIC. 


BY M. 
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(Photographs by Messrs. Fradelle and Young ) 


“ T ET me write their criticisms, I care 

not who writes their plays,” might 
well exclaim, in paraphrase of Tyrtzus’ 
famous saying, any great dramatic critic 
of the day. It is no exaggeration to say 
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that such a man wields an almost unlimited 
power of making or marring both plays 
and players, especially when, in addition 
to a striking and popular personality, the 
critic is associated with a great daily 
newspaper. 

Among those famed in the craft, Mr. 
Clement Scott is facile princeps, and yet 
few of those who see the still youthful 
and upright figure will find it easy to 
believe there stands before them the 
senior of London critics. 


During the early years of his profes 
sional career, Mr. Clement Scott made 
his home on the top floor of one of the 
fine old houses overlooking Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. There, in a workroom-study, 
lined with rare curios and many priceless 
mementoes of his long and close connec- 
tion with the British stage, he received 
countless noteworthy people owing thei: 
fame to pen and pencil, to say nothing of 
the myriads of the yet unknown actors 
and actresses who have sought him out 
in the hope of obtaining a word of counsel 
from one whose good-nature and sympa 
thetic kindness of disposition have become 
proverbial both among his friends and 
foes. -Prominent among his treasures, 
and preserved in a black and gold frame, 
was the faded letter in which ‘the pro- 
prietors of the Sunday Times respectfull\ 
request theatrical managers to place their 
newly-appointed critic on their ‘ free list.’” 
This missive, now some thirty-five years 
old, marked the beginning of Mr. Scott's 
critical work, and, together with countless 
other household gods, it finds an honoured 
place in the charming dwelling which has 
been his home since his marriage. 

Mr. Clement Scott’s pleasant workroom 
is an ideal study ; somewhat below the 
level of the house, it occupies what 
was once a garden, and so rejoices in a 
quietude and stillness rarely to be found 
in leafy old-world Bloomsbury. 

As your host sits at his large writing- 
table, covered with innumerable volumes, 
papers, letters, and not a few of the 
twopenny notebooks, in which is written 
the neat pencilled “copy” characteristic 
both of the man and his work, you cannot 
but realise you are in the presence of 
one who will live and die fighting, and 
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who feels, with almost painful keenness, 
the responsibility attached to his post. 

“No, I never take any notes during 
the course of a play,” he replied, in 
answer to a question ; “every worker -has. 
his or her own methods. Personally, it 
would be no help for me to take notes ; 
once I have mapped out in my mind the 
lines on which I am going to write my 
notice, the rest is easy. Some people,” 
he added, with a smile, “believe that a 
dramatic critic writes his notice before- 
hand—in fact, takes advantage of dress 
rehearsals. As far as. I. myself am con- 
cerned, with the exception of two or 
three occasions when I have taken the 
trouble to get the book of the play—and, 
I may add, I have always regretted having 
done so—-I have never written a line 
before reaching the office after a per- 
formance.” 

“Then your real labour only begins 
after the fall of. the curtain ?” 

“T do not admit that by any means; if 
the play has anything in it, I am com- 
pletely and intensely absorbed in it during 
the whole of the performance, and I doubt 
if either author or actor is more nervous 
on a first night than I am myself. I 
want to be just. I am not getting 
younger, and I don’t want to go back. I 
know people have thought me very rude 
because I would not talk to them during 
the entr’actes. No, believe me, witness- 
ing a play is often quite as hard work as 
writing the notice. I think I may claim 
to be one of the fastest writers on the Lon- 
don press. Not unfrequently I have writ- 
ten 2 column (small print) of the Daily 
Telegraph in a-solid hour, I do not, as a 
rule, get home till two in the morning, for, 
as you know, first nights’ performances 
often go on till midnight.” 

“ And do you find that the taste in plays 
of the audiences has altered much during 
the last thirty years ?” 

“On the whole, I should say not,” he 
answered deliberately ; “if a play contains 
something of human interest, plenty of 
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heart, that touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin, the playgoers are 
sure to like it. What the public do not 
want are bad plays, written by bad play- 
wrights, and acted by bad actors. People 
will always crowd to see a piece that is 
worth seeing. As you probably know, I 
have very little patience with the morbid 
and pessimistic view. of life which has 
lately tinged the work of -latter- day 
dramatists. I consider that the stage 
above all. should elevate and amuse, and 
the theatre should essentially be a place 
where a man can take his wife and 
daughters without its being necessary for 
him to go first in order that he may judge 
whether the play is one he would care for 
his womenkind to see. There is another 
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point which may be mentioned in this 
connection ; the playgoing public is essen- 
tially a feminine public ; if the playwright 
has the ladies on his side he is sure to 
make a popular success. I consider that 
the New Drama, like the New Woman, is 
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interesting, but has not come to stay. I 
have always held that everything may be 
discussed and analysed on the stage that 
may be discussed at a refined and intel- 


lectual dinner-table. Society has certain 
rules, and the stage cannot do better than 
to follow those rules.” 

“And how do you regard the present 
popularity of music-halls ?” 

“TI do not think it is the least to be 
wondered at, especially since they have 
become so vastly improved. I believe in 
free trade in amusement, and consider 
that the audience are the best judges of 
what they want.” 

“Yet you would not care, I presume, 
to see smoking and drinking introduced 
into theatres ?” 

“Well, from what I can see, a great 
deal of smoking and drinking does go on 
it. theatres,” he replied, smiling ; “ young 
men, nowadays, cannot exist for long with- 


out a cigarette. No man is fonder of a 
pipe than I am, but I do not approve of 
cigarette smoking ; stil I have no desire to 
interfere with anybody’s amusements, and 
I think the British public can generally 
be trusted to look after themselves.” 

“T should like to ask you, Mr. Scott, 
what you think of the stage as a profession 
for young people ?” 

“That is a very difficult and delicate 
question to answer,” he replied thought- 
fully. “I personally never advise a girl to 
go on to the stage, unless her parents are 
more or less connected with the profession ; 
and I fancy you will find that most people, 
with a right to speak with authority on 
the subject, will agree with me. The 
whole conditions of stage life are so dif- 
ferent from those that obtain in any other 
existence ; for instance, take the question 
of marriage, nothing can be happier than 
a well-assorted theatrical couple, but I 
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pity the man or woman who, being uncon- 
nected with the stage, marries an actor or 
actress. Fancy coming home after your 
day’s work is done and finding your wife 
just starting for her theatre!” concluded 
Mr. Scott, with a twinkle in his eye. 

* And is your advice ever followed by 
the stage-struck damsels who appeal to 
you,” I inquired. 

“Very rarely indeed,’ observed my 
host, shaking his head; “ you probably 
know as well as I do that no advice will 
stop a person who is bent on pursuing a 
given course.” 

“ And if a girl will go on to the stage, 
how do you think she should set about 
it?” 

“ As we have, unfortunately as yet, no 
dramatic school in this country, she cannot 
do better than join a genuine stock com- 
pany, if she can find one. Half our young 
actresses would get along very well if they 
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only knew how to speak. As Mr. Hare 
said the other day, young actors and act- 
resses now learn their work in front of 
their audiences. Stock companies were 
once, to all intents and purposes, as good 
as a Conservatoire. When a girl entered 
a company, some good experienced actress 
took her in hand just for the love of the 
thing. As for travelling companies, those 
which take a popular play round the 
provinces, they are worse than no good 
for the purpose of which we are now 
speaking.” 

“ Miss Sarah Thorne boasts of an old- 
fashioned stock company, I believe ?” 

“Yes, and a very excellent one it is,” 
he answered heartily, “ for there the young 
people can get plenty of practice in 
Shakespeare. But we are sadly in need of 
a good dramatic school. Look at what has 
been done for music, not in one but in 
several splendid institutions.” 
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“Then do you approve of the French 
State-aided Conservatoire system ?” 

“The System, Yes ; the State, No.” 

“ And would your remarks as to the 
advisability of a young girl’s adopting 
the stage as a profession apply equally to 
her brother? Do you think that a man 
in order to become a really successful 
actor must be born in the buskin ? ” 

“No,” he replied, after a moment’s con- 
sideration; “I think young men had 
never a better chance than they have 
now ; but, of course, all that I said about 
training applies quite as much to the 
actor as to the actress. The dramatic art, 
like any other, must be acquired, and 
nothing can be done without hard work. 
The establishment of an English Conserva- 
toire,” he added with a smile, “would 
make a critic’s work much easier and 
pleasanter. How often one sees a really 
charming and talented player injured by 
his or her lack of elocution. It is far 
more easy and pleasant,” he concluded 
rather sadly, “ to praise than to blame.” 


“That brings us to a rather delicate 


subject, Mr. Scott. You are, I believe, a 
strong advocate of signed work; yet 
would not anonymity often facilitate 
freedom of speech on the part of a 
critic ?” 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” he 
said quietly ; “but an unsigned, anonymons 
criticism, which might have been written 
by Tom, Jack, or Harry, did not save my 
wife and myself from that unpleasant ex- 
perience, when a small and rowdy portion 
of first-nighters chose to testify their dis- 
agreement with the point of view I had 
taken ofa certain play ; and yet,” musingly, 
“T was one of the first people who pointed 
out the value and worth of the pittite. I 
was his first friend. 

“Many years ago, I wrote an article 
entitled, ‘A Plea for the Pit.’ Again, I 
was one of the first who lectured at the 
Playgoers’ Club when it was still in 
Newman Street. But pour revenir a nos 
moutons, I have always been quite pre- 
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pared to take the responsibility for all I 
write, and to maintain the accuracy of all 
I have said. Besides, it is fairer, both to 
the public and to the critic, that work 
should be signed, and this is, in a special 
degree, true of dramatic criticism. Suppos- 
ing you go away for a short holiday, 
some one else may be put in your place 
whose views onlife and the drama, ina word 
on everything, are diametrically opposed 
to your own; your readers read his notices, 
and are bewildered, not unnaturally regard. 
ing you henceforth as a wobbler. No, every 
man should be held responsible for what he 
writes, especially when his work may 
influence the lives and careers of those of 
whom he is writing. Another matter 
may be “mentioned in this connection ; 
under the existing state of things a 
person who imagines himself aggrieved 
by matter published in an article, does 
not bring an action against the man who 
wrote it, but against the proprietor of the 
publication in which it appeared. For 
instance, some years ago I was asked by 
the editor of a theatrical paper to write 
him a descriptive report of what was 
called a theatrical ball ; the entertainment 
turned out to be a low orgie, and I so 
described it in a letter tomy paper. The 
promoter of the ball brought a criminal 
action for libel against my editor. The 
case came on and was going dead against 
us, when his counsel, the late Sergeant 
Ballantyne, whispered to me, ‘ He will go 
to prison unless you go into the witness- 
box and state that you wrote the article. 
But I should warn you first,’ he added, 
‘that if you do so you will probably find 
yourself in the dock next week.’ I 
replied that I was willing to risk it, and, 
going into the witness-box, I gave my 
evidence. After I had admitted having 
written the article, the foreman of the 
jury asked whether I could not change 
places with my editor and be put in the 
dock. The judge, of course, told him 
that they were not there to try me, but 
my editor, who was, however, finally 
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acquitted ; I never heard anything more 
about the matter.” 

“The life of a dramatic critic is not 
without its trials and difficulties ?” 

My host’s kindly and genial face clouded 
over. “After having done one’s duty to 
the public for thirty-five years, one is 
rewarded by hisses and cat-calls. - For 
one nice letter from an unknown friend 
and reader, one receives fifty abusive 
anonymous epistles. A critic my per- 
sistently and conscientiously praise an 
actor’s work for years, aud, at’ the first 
bad notice, the man or woman,. whose 
career he may be said to have helped on 
as no other human being has done, will 
turn and rend him. People forget praise, 
they never forget blame. If you speak 
well of a play, you are said to be a friend 
of the author; if you criticise a production, 
the playwright’s friends ask you what has 
he done to you? I could quote you the 


case of an actress who owed her first 
London engagement to me; I am told 
that she now hates me because I venture 
to criticisé her methods.” 

“ Vet, in the face of this, you believe in 


signed criticisms ?” 

“ Yes, I most emphatically do. I should 
like to see everything in a newspaper 
signed, excepting the political articles.” 

“T believe that you advocate the pay- 
ment of seats for critics ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I should like to see every paper 


pay for its critic’s stall. The Times did do 
so for many years, but broke down at 
last. As it is, theatrical managers invite 
critics to’ come and criticise them, and 
then bring actions for libels when they do 
so. From all that I can see, neither 
actors, managers, nor authors, have any- 
thing to grumble about. I repeat, it is 
far easier to praise than to blame. There 
was once a talk of inviting the critics on 
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the third or fourth night. I called a 
meeting of my. confréres, and we deter- 
mined to go to the pit and pay our money. 
We did so, arid proved that no manager 
could control a first-night audience. Of 
course, it is. the critics’ work to reflect as 
well as guide opinion. As regards my- 
self, I have become so accustomed to study 
the attitude of those ‘in front,’ that I can 
tell, without any outward or visible sign, 
how a play strikes an audience.” 

“Your work must have doubled of late 
years #” 

“ Yes, indeed, the number of theatres, 
and also the number of plays produced, 
have enormously increased. Sometimes, 
in the height .of the theatrical season, 
there are as many as five and six first- 
nights a week.. I have never confined 
myself to West End theatres, I am very 
fond of the Grand, Islington ; indeed, I 
always enjoy going to the play. When 
I go abroad, I try and see something of 
the theatrical world of whatever place I 
am in. By the way, I may mention that 
I have been present at every Lyceum 
premiére since 63, when Fechter produced 
The Duke's Motto, except Becket, when I 
was at the other end of the world ; in fact, 
[ postponed my journey round the world 
several days, in order to be present at the 
first, night of King Lear.” 

“T suppose, like most veteran playgoers, 
you are never so happy as when seeing a 
play of Shakespeare ?” 

“Yes, when played with simplicity and 
lireadth of feeling. Strangely enough, 
the first dramatic notice I ever wrote was 
on Romeo and Juliet; that was in 1863, 
when a young actor called Walter 
Montgomery went through a round of 
Shakespearian characters at the old Prin- 
cess’s Theatre in Oxford Street. I only wish 
that some of those who now applaud the 
new methods of acting tragedy could have 
seen the Juliet of Stella Colas. They tell 
me I only. applaud tradition or Shakes- 
peare. Nonsense! 1 point out the best 
acting I have seen, and prove how im- 
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measurably inferior is the so-called art of 
the actress who will not study art! When 
I write on a play of Shakespeare I look it 
up and see what the best critics have said / 
Why should not an actress take the trouble 
to study what the best actresses have done ? 
I confess I would rather see a play acted 
between three plain walls, as Shakespeare 
intended it to be played, than amid 
almost perfect staging, and in costumes 
serving to obscure, rather than illustrate, 
atragedy. The old Shakespearian labels : 
‘This is a house,’ ‘ This is a wood,’ ‘ This 
is a street,’ would be good enough for me, 
if force and virility would arise again.” 

A glance round Mr. Scott's book-lined 
study shows that he has the right to speak 
with authority about the past and present 
dramas. He possesses one of the finest 
theatrical libraries in the world, to say 
nothing of a unique collection of modern 
play-bills; whilst Sir Henry Irving 
himself cannot possess a finer set of 
Irvingania. Mr. Scott's knowledge of 
continental plays and playwrights is sin- 
gularly complete, and woe betide the 
dramatic pilferer who does not acknow- 
ledge the source of his inspiration. Mr. 
Scott pointed with a smile to a row of 
imposing iron-bound boxes containing his 
correspondence. Probably no man alive 
has received a stranger assortment of 
letters, written in more varying moods. 

Mr. Clement Scott, like many other of 
his most distinguished comrades in the 
fields of literature and criticism, has spent 
much of his life in a government office. 
The son of the vicar of Christ Church, 
Hoxton, and St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, he 
was educated at Marlborough, where, 
even as a school-boy, he contributed from 
time to time to the local paper, and where 
he long remained famous as a racket 
player and cricketer. Soon after leaving 
college he obtained a clerkship in the War 
Office from Lord Herbert, of Lea. 

Even in those early days he was 
devoted to the stage and things thea- 
trical; both in the pit and among the 
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gods he was thoroughly in his element, 
and when chance made him acquainted 
with the fact that James Foard was about 
to throw up his position as critic to the 
Sunday Times, he obtained, by the aid of 
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the friends of his father, who was one of 
the original founders of the Saturday 
Review, the vacant appointment, which 
then bore with it the munificent salary of 
two pounds a week. 

The originality and conscientious power 
of his work soon made itself felt, and 
when the late Mr. Levy was seeking for a 
critic to the Daily Telegraph, he bethought 
himself of the still youthful Clement 
Scott. Years went by, and Mr. Scott 
continued doing his double work till he 
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retired from the War Office on a govern- 
ment pension in 1879, to become attached 
in permanent fashion to the editorial 
staff of the great paper with whose good 
fortunes he has since been so closely 
associated. 

As is sometimes the 
case, the critic is, in this 
instance, double with a 
dramatist, an author 
and a poet. Some of 
the plays of which he 
has been whole or part 
author, notably Diplo- 
macy, Off the Line, Tears, 
Idle Tears, The Cape 
Mail, and Peril, have 
obtained lasting popu- 
larity. An anonymous 
but constant contri- 
butor to Punch, it is 
in the pages of that 
journal that some of 
his best-known poems 
first appeared, and 
among the popular 
songs to which his 
name is to be found 
attached, perhaps The 
Midshipmite is best 
known. Some of his 
verses recall in them 
mingled humour and 
pathos. The Times pub- 
lished in extenso his Cry 
of the Clerk, and of 
those verses written in 
lighter vein, The Women of Mumbles Head 
has long been the favourite with both the 
amateur and professional reciter. 

Apart from his dramatic work, Mr. 
Scott has done a good deal of all-round 
journalism, and is a master of picturesque 
reporting. He was one of those present 
at the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
and more lately described the Jubilee 
Procession and Ceremonial as seen from 
the west door of Westminster Abbey. 
“What do I think of journalism as a 
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a 


profession?” he repeated, smiling; “I 
believe in my work, and think that a 
young man might do worse than become 
a journalist, especially nowadays when 
folk read more and more, and new 
papers are started every day in the 
week.” 

“You are, I believe, a great advocate 
of out-door sports ?” 

“Well, I played in the first game of 
lawn tennis ever played in England. The 
set was composed of Major Wingfield, 
who may claim to have been the inventor 
of the game, poor Alfred Thompson, who 
died the other day, and one of the 








cricketing Lubbocks. It took place at the 
old Princes Ground, in Brompton, and I 
remember how the old cricketers came 
round and jeered at us. By the way, I 
was in my school eleven, and, until lately, 
I played cricket pretty often.” 

As the thousands who have read Poppy- 
land Papers know, Mr. Scott is a keen 
lover of nature, and his happiest holiday- 
hours are spent in some homely Devon, 
Norfolk, or Worcestershire farm-house 
within hail of the sea, though probably no 
man ever enjoyed a tour round the world 
more than did the hard-working critic- 
author-dramatist. 














ROUND THE WORLD IN’.A HURRY. 


BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


HEN I went to New York in the 
spring I meant going on farther 
whether I could or not. Australia and 
home again was in my mind, and in New 
York slang I swore there should be 
“blood on the face of the moon” if I 
did not get through inside of four 
months. Now this is not record time by 
any means, and it is not difficult to do it 
in much less, provided one spends enough 
money ; but I was at that time in no posi- 
tion to sling dollars about, and, besides, 
I wanted some of the English rust 
knocked off me. Living in England ends 
in making a man poor of resource. I 
hardly knew an ordinary Londoner who 
would not shiver at the notion of being 
“dead broke” in any foreign city, to say 
nothing of on the other side of the world ; 
and though it is not a pleasant experience 
it has some charms and many uses. It 
wakes a man up, shows him the real world 
again, and makes him know his own value 
once more. Sol started for New York 
in rather a devil-may-care spirit, without 
the slightest chance of doing the business 
in comfort. And my misfortunes began 
at once in that city. 

To save time and money I went in 
the first quiet vessel that crossed—the 
Lucania ; and I went second-class, It 
was an experience to run twenty-two 
knots an hour; but it has made me 
greedy since. I want to do any future 
journeys in a torpedo-boat. As to the 
second-class crowd, they were, as they 
always are on board Western ocean 
boats, a set of hogs. The difference be- 
tween first and second-class passengers is 
one of knowing when and where to spit, 
to put no fine point on it. I was glad 
when we reached New York on that 
account. 

I meant to stay there three days, but 


my business took,me a fortnight, and 
money flowed like water. It soaked up 
dollars like a new gold mine, and I saw 
what I meant for the Eastern journey 
sink like water in sand. But I had to get 
to San Francisco. I took that journey 
in sections. All my trouble in New York 
was to get across the contiment. I let 
the Pacific take care of itself, being sure 
I could conquer that difficulty, when the 
time came. I recommend this frame of 
mind to all travellers. I acquired the 
habit myself in the States when I jumped 
freight trains instead of paying my fare. 
It is most useful to think of no more 
than the matter in hand, then we can 
use one’s whole faculties at one time. Too 
much forethought is fatal to progress, and 
if I had really considered difficulties I 
could have stayed in England and written 
a story instead, a most loathsome pis 
aller. 

I do not mean to say that I was without 
money. All I do mean is that I had less 
than half that I should have had, unless 
I meant to cross the continent as a tramp 
in a “side-door Pullman,” as the tramping 
fraternity call a box car, and the Pacific 
in the steerage. As a matter of fact, I 
proposed to do neither. I wanted a free 
pass over one of the American railroads, 
and if there had been time I should have 
got it. I tackled the agents, and 
“struck” them for a pass. I assured 
them that I was a person of illimitable 
influence, and that if I rode over their 
system, and simply mentioned the fact 
casually on my return, all Europe would 
follow me. I insinuated that their traffic 
returns would rize to heights unheard of ; 
that their rivals would smash and go into 
the hands of receivers. It was indeed a 
beautiful, beautiful game, and reminded 
one of poker, but the railroad birds sat on 
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the bough, and wouldn’t come down. 
They are not'so easy as they used to be, 
and I had so little time to work it. » Then 
the last of ‘the cheap trains to the San 
Francisco Midwater Fair were running, 
and if I played too long for a pass and 
got euchred after all, I should have to 
pay ninety dollars instead of forty-five. 
Then I should be the very sickest sort 
of traveller that ever was. In the end 
I bought a cheap ticket on the very. last 


**IT MADE ME VERY MAD.”’ 


cheap train. By the very next post I 
got a pass over one of'the lines. It made 
me very: mad, and. if I had been wise I 
should have sold it.. I am very glad to 
say I withstood the temptation, and kept 
the pass as a warning. not to hurry in 
future. I started out of New York with 
twenty-two pounds in my pocket. For 
I had found a’ beautiful, truthful New 
Yorker, who cashed me a cheque for fif- 
teen pounds with a child-like and simple 
faith which was not unre- 
warded in the end. 

My affairs‘ stood thus. I 
had to stay in’San Francisco 
for ‘a fortnight till the next 
steamer, and as I have said 
even a steerage fare to Sydney 
was twenty pounds. I had 
two pounds to see me through 
the. transcontinental journey 
of nearly five days, and the 
time in the city of the Pacific 
slope. I looked for hard times 
and some rustling to. get 
through it all. I. had to 
rustle. 

As a beginning of high 
times, I could not afford to 
take a sleeper. I was on the 
fast West-bound express, and 
the emigrant sleepers are on 
the slow train which takes 
nearly two days more. The 
high-toned Pullman was quite 
beyond me, so I stuek to the 
ordinary cars and put in a 
mighty rough time. After 
twenty-four hours of the Le- 
high Valley Road, which runs 
into Canada, I came to Chi- 
cago. There I had to do a 
shift from one station to 
another, and after _half-an- 
hour’s jolting I was landed 
at the depét of the Chicago 
and North-Western Railroad. 
I hated Chicago always; I had 
starved in it once, and slept 
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in a box car in the old days. And now 
I didn’t love it. I tried to get a wash at 
the station, for I was like a buried city 
with dust and cinders. 

“There used to be a wash-place here a 
year or two back,” said a friendly porter, 
“but it didn’t pay and was abolished.” 

Of course they only cared about the 
money. The comfort of passengers mat- 
tered little. This porter took me down 
into a rat and beetle haunted basement, 
and gave me soap and a clean towel. I 
shined off the mud and discovered some- 
body underneath that at any rate reminded 
me of myself, and hunted for the porter 
to hand him twenty-five cents. But he 
had gone, and the train was ready. I had 
to save the money and run. 

From thence on I had no good sleep. I 
huddled up in the narrow seats with no 
room to stretch or liedown. Once I tried 
to take up the cushions and put them 
crossways, but I found them fixed, and 
the conductor grinning. 


“You can’t do it now; they’re fixed 
different,” he said. 
So I grunted, and was twisted and 


racked and contorted. In the morning I 
knew well that I was no longer twenty- 
five. Twelve years ago it wouldn’t have 
mattered, I could have hung it out on a 
fence rail, but when one nears forty, one 
tries a bit after ordinary comforts, and 
pays for such a racket in aches and pains 
and a temper with a wire edge on it. 
But I chummed in after Ogden with a 
young school ma’am from Wisconsin who 
was going out to Los Arydes, and we had 
quite a good time. She assured me I must 
be lying when I said I was an Englishman, 
because I did not drop my H’s. All the 
Englishmen she ever met had apparently 
known as much about the aspirate as the 
later Greeks did of the Dyanime. This 
cheered me up greatly, and we were firm 
friends. In fact, I woke up in the sierras, 
and found her fast asleep with her head 
on my shoulder. It was an odd picture 
that swaying car at midnight in the lofty 
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hills. Most of the passengers were sleep- 
ing uneasily in constrained attitudes, but 
some sat at the open windows staring 
at the moon-lit mountains and forests. 
The dull oil lights in the car were dim, so 
dim that I could see white sleeping faces 
hanging over the seats disconnected from 
any discoverable body. Some looked like 
death masks, and then next to them would 
be the elevated bodies of some far-stretch- 
ing person who had tried all ways for 
ease. It was a blessing to come to the 
divide and run down into the daylight and 
the plains. Yet even there,there was some- 
thing ghastly with us. At Reno a young 
fellow, trying to beat his way, had jumped 
for the brake-beam under our car and been 
cut to pieces. He died silently, and few 
knew it. I was glad to get to San Fran- 
cisco. I went to a third-class hotel on 
Ellis Street, and had a bath, which I most 
sorely needed. I went out to inspect the 
city. 

It looked the same as when I knew it, 
and yet it was altered. The gigantic 
architectural horrors of New York and 
Chicago had leapt to the Pacific, and here 
and there ten or twelve-storied buildings 
thrust their monotonous ugliness into the 
sky. 

In this city I had starved for three solid 
months, picking up a meal where I could 
find it. I had been without a bed for 
three weeks. I had shared begged food 
with beggars. Now I came back to it 
under far different circumstances. I 
walked in the afternoon to some of my 
old haunts, and, coming to the hideous 
den of a common ledging-house where | 
had once lived, my flesh crept. I remem- 
bered that once the ageat for a directory 
had put down “Charles Roberts, labourer,” 
as living there, and I tried to get back 
into my old skin. Fora while I succeeded, 
but the experiment was horrible, and | 
was glad to drop thetlead past and leave 
the grimy water front where I had looked 
and looked in vain for work. 

For a week I stayed in San Francisco. 
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Then I had an experience which falls to 
few men, for I went to stay as a visitor 
at Los Guilieros, where I had once been 
astableman. The situation was interest- 
ing, for there were still many men in the 
ranch who had worked with me ; even the 
Chinese cook was there. In the old days 
he had often appealed to me for more 
wood to give his devouring dragon of a 
stove. But things were altered now. On 
the first morning of my stay I saw the 
wood pile and could not help taking my 
coat off and lighting into it with the axe. 
The Chinaman came running out with 
uplifted hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Loberts, Mr. Loberts, you no 
splittee me wood, you too much welly 
kind gentleman, you no splittee me 
wood ! ” 

So things change, but I split him a 
barrow load all the same. 

I was sorry to leave the ranch and go 
back to San Francisco, where nine men 
out of ten in all degrees of society are 
much too disagreeable for words. The 
only really decent fellows I met there 
were a Frenchman and a young mining en- 
gineer named Brandt, son of Dr. Brandt, at 
Rozat, who was once R. L. Stevenson’s phy- 
sician ; and above all an Irish surveyor and 
architect, the most charming and genial of 
men. The Californians themselves are 
less worth knowing as they appear to have 
money ; the moment they begin to fancy 
themselves a cut above the vulgar, their 
vulgarity is their chief feature, stupendous 
as the Rocky Mountains, as obvious as 
the Grand Duke of Johannisberg’s nose. 
But I had other things to think of than 
the social parodies of the Slope. 

I found at the Poste Restante a letter 
from my agent, which was a frank state- 
ment of misfortune and ill-luck. There 
was not a red cent in it, and I had only a 
hundred dollars left. This was just 
enough to pay my steerage fare to Sydney, 
but I had still some days to put in and 
there was my hotel bill, I concluded I 
had to make money somehow. I tried 
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one of the papers, but though the editor 
willingly agreed to accept a long article 
from me, dealing with my old life in San 
Francisco from my new standpoint, his 
best scale of pay was so poor that I 
frankly declined to wet a pen for it. 
Journalistic rates in the East seem about 
three times as high as in the West. 

I went to a man in the town who 
was under considerable obligations to me 
for holding my tongue about a certain 
transaction, and asked him to cash a 
cheque for a hundred dollars. He refused 
point-blank. I never regretted so in my 
life that there are things one can’t do and 
still retain one’s self-respect. I could, I 
know, have sold some information to his 
greatest enemy for a very considerable 
sum. I was, indeed, approached on the 
point. However, I couldn’t do it, worse 
luck, so I washed my hands of this gentle- 
man, and went to a comparatively poor 
man, who helped me overthe fence. Even 
if I had no luck I could still go steerage. 
But I meant going first-class. And I did. 
If I had put up my ante 1 meant staying 
with the game. 

For a day after my agent’s letter came 
a letter from a shipping friend in Liver- 
pool. I had been “ previous ” enough to 
write him from New York for a good 
introduction in San Francisco. He sent 
me a letter to an old friend of his who 
occupied a pretty important post in the 
city, one as important, let us say, as that 
of a Chief of Customs. I laughed when 
I saw the letter, for I knew if I could 
make myself solid with this gentleman 
I had the San Franciscan folks where the 
hair was short. It’s a case of give or take 
there, sell or be sold, commercial honesty 
is good as long as it pays. I whistled and 
sang, and took a cocktail on the strength 
of it. © 

In these little commonplace adventures 
I had some luck. That 1 have written 
many articles on steamships has often 
helped me in travel, and it helped me 
now. It was an unexpected stroke of 
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fortune that the gentleman to whom I 
took the letter was not only an extremely 
good sort, but when I learnt that he knew 
my name, and had seen some of my work, 
I found it was all right. I was not only all 
right, for inside of an hour I had a first- 
class ticket to Sydney, with a deck cabin 
thrown in, for the very reasonable sum 
of one hundred dollars. I have a suspi- 
cion that I might have got it for nothing, 
but I have found it a good business rule 
never to lose a good 
thing by trying for a 
better. I had accom- 
modation equal to two 
hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. Of course, I 
regretted I dare not ask 
them one hundred dol- 
lars for condescending 
to goin their boat. If 
I had been full of money 
I might have tried it. 
However, I was quite 
happy and _ satisfied. 


That I might land in 
Sydney with nothing did 


not trouble me. Three 
(lays after I went on 
board the steamer, and 
was seen off by my 
friend the Irishman and 
one other. 

I had never sailed on 
the Pacific, or at least 
that part of it, before, 
and its wonders were 
strange to me. I had 
not seen coral islands, 
nor cocoanuts growing. 
It grieved me that I 
could not afford to stay 
in Honolulu and _ visit 
Kilanca. I only re- 
mained some hours, 
which I spent in prowl- 


for good. The Hawaians, in truth, seem 
to care little. They go blithely in the 
streets, crowned and garlanded with 
flowers, and even the leprosy that strikes 
one now and again with worse than living 
death seems far away. 

On board the Monowai, most comfort- 
able of ships, commanded by Captain 
Carey, best of skippers, life was easy and 
delightful. Our one romance was be- 
tween San Francisco and the Islands, 





‘* ASKED HIM TO CASH A CHEQUE.”’ 


for an individual, with most incredible 
cheek, managed to go first-class from 
California almost to Honolulu without a 


ing about the town, which is like a 
tenth-rate city ia America. And the 
business American has his claw into it 
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ticket. Two days from the Islands he 
was bowled out, and set to shovel coals. 
We left him in gaol at Honolulu, and 
steamed south of Samoa. 

It was good to be at last in the tropics, 
deep into them, and to wear white all day 
and feel the heat tempered by the Trades. 
We played games and sang and lazed and 
loafed, and life had no troubles. Why 
should I think of future difficulties when 


‘* TOOK A COCKTAIL ON THE STRENGTH OF IT.’’ 


there were none at hand, and the weather 
was lovely? We ran at last into Apia, 
the harbour of Upolu, the island where 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson lived. I 
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rushed ashore, met him, spent three more 
than pleasant hours with him, and away 
again round the island reefs with our noses 
pointed for Auckland. 

Some of our passengers had left us at 
Honolulu, others dropped off at Samoa, 
but after Auckland, when the weather 
grew quite cold, we were a thin little band, 
and our spirits oozed away. We could 
not keep things lively, the decks seemed 

empty. I was glad to 
run into Sydney harbour. 
[ found I had just enough 
money to get to Mel- 
bourne if I went at once, 
so I caught the mail train 
and soon smelt the Aus- 
tralian bush that I had 
left in 1878. On reaching 
Melbourne at midday I 
had fifteen shillings ieft. 
Dumping my baggage at 
the station, I hunted up 
my chief friend, a jour- 
nalist. The very first thing 
he handed me was a cable- 
gram demanding my in- 
stant return to England. 
My rage can be imagined ; 
it would take strong lan- 
guage to describe it, for I 
had meant to stay in Aus- 
tralia for a year, and 
write a book about it from 
s. another standpoint than 
Land Travel and Seafaring. 
I hadn't even enough 
money to live anywhere. 
I couldn’t cable for any, 
for if my instructions had 
been obeyed, all available 
cash was now on its way 
to me, when I couldn't 
wait for it. I talked it 
over with my friend. 

‘“‘Have you no money ?” I asked, but 
then I knew he had none. 

** Nobody has any money in Australia,” 
he answered. “If it is known you have a 








ROUND THE WORLD IN A HURRY. 


sovereign in cash, you will be pestered in 
Collins Square by millionaires, whose 
wealth is locked up in Minbrind banks, 
for mere half-crowns as a temporary 
accommodation.” 

I pondered a while. 

“T have a plan whereby we may get a 
trifle in the meantime. 

You can write a long 
interview with me and 
I will take the money. 
Sit down and _ don’t 
move.” 

He 
feebly. 

“« My dear fellow, why 
not do it yourself ?” 

“It would be taking 
a mean advantage of 
other writers,” I said. 

“Besides, I’m in no 
mood to write.” 

Overcome by my gene- 
rosity, he at last wrote 
a column and a _ half. 

I shall always treasure 

that interview, for when 

he tired I dictated some 

of it myself. The only 

thing I really objected 

to was his determina- 

tion not to let me say 

what I meant to say about the Australian 
financial outlook. Under the circum- 
stance of the failure of credit, the matter 
touched me deeply, and was a personal 
grievance. But he persisted that if I 
were too pessimistic the article would never 
see type, and I couldn’t have the money. 
I gave way, and condescended to have 
hopes about Australia. But even when I 
got his cheque I was not much further 
forward. 

I went to my banker’s agents and 
asked them to casha cheque. Would I 
pay for a cable home and out? No I 
would not, because I didn’t know whether 
my account was overdrawn or not. All 
{ knew was that if they would cash a 


remonstrated 
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cheque I would telegraph from Port Said 
or Naples and see it was sent. So that 
failed. I tried Cook’s, who had cashed 
cheques for me on the Continent. They 
also spoke of cabling. I explained matters, 
but they had no faith. Nobody had. 

I began to think I would have to work 


‘‘ PESTERED BY MILLIONAIRES.”’ 


my passage, for I was determined to get 
away inside of two weeks or perish. I 
looked up the vessels in port in case I 
might know some of them. They were 


all strangers. In such cases unless one is 
in a hurry such as I was, for my return 
was urgent, it is best to tackle some cargo 
boat. It is often possible to get a pas- 
sage for a quarter the mail-boat fare, for 
the tramp steamer’s captain looks on the 
fare as his own and never mentions pas- 
sengers to the owner. But I couldn't 
wait for a good old tramp, and at last, in 
despair, my friend and a friend of his and 
I clubbed everything together that was 
valuable and raised a fare to Naples on 
the proceeds, I left Melbourne after ten 
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days’ stay there. We lay at Adelaide 
two days, and got to Albany in a hurling 
gale of wind. Leaving it we got a worse 
snorter round Cape Leeuwin. But after 
that things improved till we caught the 
south-west monsoon, which blew half a 
gale, and was like the breath of a furnace. 
We reached Colombo, and I had no money 
to spend. I raised five on a cheque with 
the steward, and spent the whole of it in 
rickshaws and carriages. I saw what one 
could in the time, for I breakfasted at 
one place, lunched at another, dined at a 
third. I mean one of these days to spend 
a week or two at the Galle Face Hotel, 
Colombo. At Mount Lavinia I got the 
one dinner of my life. I cordially recom- 
mend the cooking. 

We ran to Cape Guardafui in a gale, a 
sticky hot gale which made life unendur- 
able. The Red Sea was a relief and not 
too hot, but how we pitied the poor devils 
quartered at Perim, and the lighthouses 
seen at the Two Brothers. I would as 
soon camp for ever on the lee side of 
Tophet. But my first trip through the 
Canal was charming. At night, when the 
vessel’s search-light threw its glare on the 
banks, the white sand looked like snow- 
drifts. In the day the far-off deserts 
were a dream of red sands, and red sand 
mingled with the horizon. At last we came 
to the Mediterranean and I landed at 
Naples. The driver of my carrozzella 
took my last money, so I put up at a good 
hotel and wired to England at the hotel- 
keeper's expense. I went overland to 
London, and was back there in four days 
under four months from the time I started 
from New York. 

There are scores of people—I meet them 
every day—who are in a constant state of 
yearn to do a bit of travelling. They say 
they envy me. But it is not money they 
want, it is courage. It will interest some 
of them to know what it can be done for. 
I will put down what it usually costs. 
A first-class ticket from London vid New 
York, San Francisco, Sydney, Melbourne, 
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Colombo, the Suez, Naples, Gibraltar, and 
Plymouth will run to £125, without 
including the cost of sleeping-car accom- 
modation and food in the American trans- 
continental journey. If he stays any- 
where it isa mighty knowing and econo- 
mical traveller who gets off under £200 
or £250 by the time he turns up in 
London. 

Now as to what it cost me when I 
meant doing it moderately. It cost £8 
to New York. Owing to business in New 
York, I stayed there a fortnight, and it 
cost me $4 a day, say £11. The journey 
to San Francisco ran to £12 including 
provisions. The Pacific voyage was £22 
in all. The fare from Sydney to Mel- 
bourne for ocean passengers is £2 ls. 6d. 
To Naples I paid £32. Another £12 
brought me to London. This runs up to 
£99. 

If I had not been ina hurry I could have 
done the homeward part for less. If I 
had been twenty-five I would have gone 
steerage. But with time to spare for 
looking up « tramp I might have easily 
got to London as the only passenger for 
£20. If I had not stayed in New York 
and had had the time I could have cut 
expenses to £70. 

But any young man, writer or not, who 
wants to see a bit of the world, can do it 
on that if he has the grit to rough it. He 
can cut the Atlantic journey to £3, and 
learn some things he never knew while 
doing it. I can put anyone up to crossing 
America for £15 at any time. But if he 
spends £20 he can see Niagara, the work 
of God, and Chicago, the chef d’euvre of 
the Devil. The Pacific can be done for 
£20 steerage ; and he can stay in America 
a month for £10, and a year for £20 if 
he knows what I know. The steerage 
fare home is £16. I fancy it would be the 
best investment that any young fellow 
could make. He would learn more of 
what life is than the world of London 
would teach him in the ordinary grooves 
in ten years, 











TALKS WITH A NURSE. 


BY G. B. 


N ISS G is a lady well known in 

“the profession” from one end of 
London to the other. In addition to 
being an authority on hygiene, she has 
devoted most of her life to alleviating the 


BURGIN. 


nearly so fashionable an amusement as it 
is now. When I say “amusement,” I 
mean that many people do not take the 
profession of a nurse seriously until they 
really get behind the scenes and discover 
the grim side of the work. I began my 
career at a children’s hospital, and a very 


MISS G——’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


In these 


sufferings of the London poor. 
days of hysterical gush and inordinate 
craving for publicity, it is refreshing to 
meet with someone who is content to do 


good by stealth. Seated in her pretty 
drawing-room, situated within a stone’s 
throw of a great London thoroughfare, I 
have passed many pleasant hours. Here 
are the results of my pilgrimage, told as 
nearly as possible in Miss G ’s own 
words : 

Twenty-five years ago, nursing was not 


picturesque, inconvenient, insanitary 
hospital it was; the nursing indifferent, 
but the kindness great. Of course, my 
“ people ” did not like a girl going in for 
this kind of work. At that time, only a few 
women of independent means took up 
nursing in earnest ; and they had a halo 
round their heads immediately. Sairey 
Gamp ramped through the land, but good 
nurses were almost unknown. I can re- 
member fetching a woman who had just 
come home from “ charing” all day, to get 
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her to sit up with a scarlet fever case. 
The poor woman’s weary look haunted 
me, but there was an absolute lack of 
nurses, and we were glad to get even 
“charwomen.” During the “cholera 
scare,” a notice was posted up outside my 
hospital asking for respectable women to 
nurse cholera patients. The “respect- 
able” women came, but, as a safeguard 
against infection, drank all the stimulants 
provided for the patients, and never went 
near them. 

A friend of mine, who is now the 

doyenne of that period, once told me that 
her only food on Sundays was a raw chop 
and an uncooked potato: each nurse had 
to cook her own dinner, and the food was 
usually very bad. 
The head nurse of 
the ward occasion- 
ally gave a “ secret 
supper ” to the 
other nurses, of 
boiled pork. I 
also once provided 
a Lueullian ban- 
quet (at midnight) 
of sausages (boiled 
in a saucepan) for 
my sister nurses, 
after having first 
stopped up all the 
speaking tubes in 
my room, so that 
the savoury odour 
of the sausages 
might not reach 
official noses. 

Afteraten years’ 
nursing experi- 
ence, I took charge 
of the children’s ward at a well-known 
London hospital. One night a boy 
was brought in, very badly injured ; 
then a second—both in an hour. The 
first boy (a very dark little fellow of 
twelve) had a crushed leg, which the 
surgeon said must be amputated. The 
operation could not legally be performed 
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without the consent of one of the boy’s 
parents, so the mother (an excitable Irish- 
woman) was promptly found by a police- 
man. She said she- was a “distressful 
widdy,” and cheerfully consented that the 
operation should take place. All the 
necessary arrangements were made, when 
suddenly a man arrived on the scene, 
claimed the child, and refused his consent. 
The “distressful widdy” looked rather 
puzzled, but ultimately acknowledged as 
her offspring an exceedingly red-haired 
boy in another cot. When asked why 


she had made such a stupid mistake her 
excuse was, “How could I tell he was 
Shure I thought it was only 


black, sorr ? 
the dhirt.” 


“I PROVIDED A BANQUET.” 


The London Irish, however, are not the 
only poor people who are difficult to 
manage. Whitechapel costers’ wives have 
very elementary ideas as to the proper 
diet for children. I was nursing a little 
fellow whose jaw had been broken by a 
pony kick, and fed him with fluids only. 
His mother thought a stick of “ Edinburgh 
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rock” the most suitable diet for him under little Jewish children of six weeks old 
the circumstances, and wanted to take the brought to me who have never been un- 
child away when I objected to it. At bandaged since their first toilet. Of 
last she proposed the following com- course, it takes weeks and weeks of care- 
promise: “Very well, my dear. 
We'll give ’im ‘arf a saveloy, and 
say no more about it.” 

But the Jews are really the worst 
of all. You don’t know what lying 
is until you encounter a few repre- 
sentative Whitechapel Jews. It is 
perfectly dreadful the way they call 
God to witness such and such a fact 
when they know they are lying. 
The parents, too, 
are the patients’ 
worst enemies. If 
you have been 
watching a child 

































































ful nursing to overcome the 
damage done by this frightful 
ignorance. The parents are 
fond, in an animal sort of way, 
of their children. As a matter of fact, 
Jewish children, although very beautiful 
when young, have little stamina (probably 
this is owing to the way in which they are 
fed),-and an abscess, from which an ordi- 
nary Gentile child would recover, usually 
Comp mEDRW weemms Witt, Crvn HF ROETEN proves fatal to a Jewish one. The He- 
STRAWBERRIES.” brew mother will sit nursing her child all 
day long, to the neglect of every other 
over whose tender little body a wheel has household duty ; but when she is allowed 
passed, and there is some faint hope that to have it on her lap in the ward, someone 
it may still recover, the Hebrew mother has to look after her in order to see that 
will wait until your back is turned, and the child is properly attended to. As to 
give it rotten strawberries, under the keeping it covered over with a blanket, 
bedclothes, of course with fatal results. that is, apparently, beyond her intelli- 
She also considers a light but continuous gence. When a Jewish child is absolutely 
diet of pastry and fried fish suitable food dying, the professional watcher must be 
for a child suffering from internal inflam- summoned, and the parents withdraw. 
mation. And her ignorance of children is They will not even see the child die. The 
simply criminal. I have had beautiful father or uncle may stand behind a screen, 
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but must not approach the bed. If a 
Jewish patient dies with a splint, poultice, 
or other application on him, even these 
must not be removed by anyone who is 
not a professional Jewish watcher. The 
public watcher is paid so much for each 
death, and becomes so expert in detecting 
the symptoms of approaching dissolution 
that he will not waste his time, as he 
considers, unnecessarily, but goes away, 
and returns later. The body, however, is 
generally taken to a separate mortuary, 
and is there very reverently treated, 
probably becoming 
cleaner in death than 
it ever was in life. 

In the Jewish ward of 
a hospital everything is 
completely different. 
Special things are used 
on Saturday, which is 
the Jewish Sabbath. The 
cups and the platters 
required for the Pass- 
over, after having been 
used, are put away for 
the rest of the year. Even 
the patients, to a certain 
extent, keep the Pass- 
over. Many of them have 
owned to keeping it more 
strictly on a bed of sick- 
ness than in the outside 
world. It is a curious 
sight to see them sitting 
up in bed wearing high 
hats and prayer scarves. 

The term “ Jew” 
being considered some- 
what offensive, nurses 
always say “Hebrew” 
in addressing one of 
the race. When a Jewish child be- 
comes a patient in a ward, its friends 
and relatives besiege the nurses with 
shrill entreaties “to be a little kind 
to it,” promising a handsome gift to 
each person who is good “to the little 
angel.” Sometimes this attempted bribery 
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extends to two pennies pressed into a 
nurse’s hands. These being promptly 
returned, and no further offer receiving 
encouragement, the Hebrews begin to 
realise that they can count on gratu- 
itous kindness being exhibited towards 
their babies, and pence and promises 
accordingly cease. I have never once 
known a poor Jew give anything to the 
charity or to the ward after the child 
has been discharged as cured. The hands 
or the feet of the faithful nurse may be 
lavishly embraced by the parents, but 
more often they depart 
with their regained off- 
spring after a hasty good- 
* bye. Poor costers ani 
their wives, equally badly 


‘** JusT A POT 0’ FLOWERS, 
mum.’ ”’ 





off, frequently expend coppers, 
sorely needed by themselves, 
in buying a pot of flowers 
or a street nosegay, which 
they offer to the nurse with many apo- 
logies for its insignificance. A Hebrew’s 
gratitude is for favours to come, but the 
slower English poor show some gratitude 
for favours already received. 

On Saturdays, the poorest Jewesses will 
appear at the hospital in most gorgeous 
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costumes, the wearers emerging from dens 
in which a country-bred dog would die 








A MEMBER OF ‘*‘ THE FEATHER CLUB.”’ 


from want of air and light. The Jewess 
girl’s complexion on these occasions does 
credit to her art, although the looking- 
glass is too obscurely placed to show the 
amount of whitening she has applied to 
her sallow cheeks, above which brilliant 
eyes look forth in Eastern splendour. 
Her costume is a parody of that worn by 
her rich West End sisters. It is a copy, 
in cruder colours, texture, and caricatured 
form, of the dress of a duchess; and the 
likeness and unlikeness point a moral 
which he who runs may read. Even 
though the eye is pained by its glaring 
inconsistencies, one can still give a 
thought to the industry and patience 
which enable the pathetically poor girl to 
strive to equal the sister whose splendour 
has been attained without the labour and 
the hunger, amounting to practical star- 
vation, faced by the poverty-stricken 
dweller of the slums in order to achieve 
her ambition. Many East End Jewesses 
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belong to a “Feather Club,” and pay 
small weekly instalments until they be- 
come the proud possessors of plumes 
enough to last for a lifetime. Every 
week lots are drawn for one set of feathers, 
the fortunate winner becoming possessed 
of them at once, without waiting until she 
has paid their full value. 

I once knew a pair of Polish Jews whose 
only child was very ill in hospital. So ill, 
that the parents had leave to be with her 
constantly. They availed themselves of 
this permission to spend many long nights 
in the ward. A curious fact came to light 

when the child re- 
covered and was dis- 
charged. The parents 
had no home, 
having given 
up the wret- 
ched shelter 
which had pre- 
viously been 
theirs in order 
to economically pass 
their nights at the 
clean and wholesome 
hospital on chairs 
placed by their child’s 
bed. When they went 
out they must have 
waited in the streets 
feeding as they could, 
evidently unfettered 
by household goods 
or change of raiment. 


‘‘ PELL ON MOTHER.”’ 
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Sometimes, however, Jewish children 
will make an excellent recovery under 
rather surprising circumstances. A boy 
was looking over the balcony of a mode! 
lodging-house, and fell from the first storey 
window. His mother (she was sitting on 
the doorstep below) received his weight on 
her shoulder. Very little hope was enter- 
tained of the boy’s recovery when it was 
found that he had a fractured skull, arm, 
and thigh. He was put into a cot, and 
means taken to ensure warmth and abso- 
lute quiet. It was not until the end of 
the third day that he showed any know- 
ledge of his surroundings. Then he opened 
his eyes, tried to sit up, and complained 
of “ flannel rash,” which had been caused 
by the bandages. This trivial rash was 
the only inconvenience the lad appeared 
to suffer, and he made an excellent re- 
eovery. 

Some cases are very pitiful. One day 
a tiny child of three, clad in white frock 
and blue ribbons, was brought to me 
terribly crushed by the wheel of a passing 
eart. Her little body was quite numb. 
We made death as easy as possible for 
her by means of warmth and quiet. She 
had wandered more than a mile from 
home before she -was missed. Another 
child, a little older, was once brought to 
me under similar circumstances. She was 
in no pain, and died lovingly holding a 
doll to her breast. 

The visitors to a big hospital are not 
always an unmixed blessing. There was 
one lady who usually brought a bag of 
sweets. She would go carefully round, 
giving each child a sweet, and then take 
the unused contents of the bag away with 
her for another occasion. Of course, some 
of the children were almost well, and 
could have eaten half-a-dozen sweets with 
ease. One day she was going away with 
the half-emptied bag as usual, when a 
little fellow hopped up to her, his head on 
one side like a sparrow. “I say, missis,” 
he piped, “'’adn’t yer better leave them 
sweets with Sister. She likes us to ‘ave 


‘em. I could do that lot on my ’ead.” 
He got the sweets. Another lady brought 
a lot of plaster-of-Paris eggs, without my 
leave, and distributed them to the chil- 
dren, who all became horribly sick in 
consequence. It is useless telling the 


‘‘ HER LITTLE BODY WAS QUITE NUMB.” 


poorer class of visitors that their friends 
get enough to eat. A woman whose hus- 
band had heart disease brought him a 
huge saveloy. The man choked it down 
in a hurry when we were not looking, and 
died half-an-hour later. Another type of 
visitor is the woman who pities the 
patients, and thinks that the nurses are 
not sufficiently sentimental, and don’t 
read enough Tennyson to keep their 
hearts tender. Almost equally objection- 
able is the gushing girl who looks upon 
each nurse as a saint first: and a woman 
afterwards : she always wants to pity the 
nurses. Next comes the visitor who does 
good and does not talk about it. She is 
followed by the visiter who talks about 
doing good and doesn’t do it. This type 
of visitor will insist on bringing nasty 
little tracts for the British workman, wha, 
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naturally, feels insulted when they begin, 
“Are you going to hell?” “I don't 
know for certain as I am, mum,” a British 
workman is reported to have 
said to her on one occasion ; 
“but if I’m agoin’ to meet 
you there, sut- 







** * You 
VERY THANEFUL. 


OUGHT TO BE 
799 


tingly not.” One sweet old lady, silvery- 
haired, and with a benignant voice, was 
very different. She always brought little 
presents for the Sister to give to patients 
after she had gone. She never gave the 
patients anything herself because she did 
not wish to buy their gratitude, but wanted 
to be welcomed by them for her own 
sake. Then there is the visitor who comes 
round with a note-book, and covertly asks 
the patients if they are well treated, with 
a view to getting up “ Another Hospital 
Scandal.” The visitor who tells the 
patients they ought to be very thankful 
for having all they want, and being so 
well attended to, is also rather a drawback 
to the harmony of hospital life. Perhaps 
the best visitor of all is “ the comfortable 
visitor,” who listens to weary, world-worn 
women, and sympathises with them in 
their troubles. 

Another trial a hospital nurse has to 
undergo is the incongruous nature of the 
clothes sent to her for the patients. It 
may not be generally known that every 
hospital will forward patterns of under- 
linen, &c., required by children and 
women, to anyone who likes to apply for 
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them. There are many ladies of leisure 
who would be only too glad to help if they 
knew how. If, for instance, they would 
make three articles of clothing for one 
child instead of different things for half-a- 
dozen, it would be very much better. It 
is rather puzzling to know what to do 
with a lady’s discarded old ball dress, 
when the patient wants a stuff gown. 
There isno necessity to make ugly things 
out of malice prepense. Poor people have 
waists and shoulders like anyone else. 
Children especially derive great comfort 
from pretty and suitable things. This 
fact is beginning to be known a little. I 
am glad to see also that poor old paupers, 
when visiting their friends, are allowed, 
by one or two workhouses, to do so in 
their ordinary garb. It is a monstrous 
thing to brand a man with the garb of 
poverty so that he can never escape from 
it. 

Even in the most tragic incidents of 
hospital life, there is sometimes a touch of 
laughter. A lad of seventeen tried to 
hang himself in Epping Forest “all along 
of that there dawg.” You may remember 
the old story of the doctor who was lec- 
turing to his pupils on the desirability of 
using the nearest remedy in an emergency. 
“ What would you do in a case of poison- 
ing?” he asked a youth. Whitewash 
contained the antidote in the case cited by 
the doctor, and the youth addressed 
promptly answered that he should at once 
proceed to scrape the ceiling with a fire- 
shovel in order to obtain it. “And what 
would you do to restore a man who had 
partially hanged himself?” the doctor 
inquired of a second youth. “Scrape the 
ceiling with a fire-shovel,” he replied. 
Quite as sensible an idea occurred to the 
friends of the boy I have just mentioned, 
for they cut him down, and rolled him 
vigorously in the nearest pond. He re- 
vived, was brought to the hospital in a 
drenched condition, and suffered more 
from the effects of rheumatism than from 
the attempt to kill himself. The lad was 
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a little surly at first, but said, in an im- 
personal kind of way, “It was all along of 
that there dawg.” This dog referred to 
was the beginning of his troubles. He 
had bought the animal for sixpence, and 


‘¢*puT ’E AIN'T ’AD A CHANCE.’” 
sold it for half-a-crown. His step-mother 
said it was immoral to sell a dog for half- 
a-crown which had only cost him sixpence. 
Her continual jeers, combined with the 
cruelty of a sweetheart who “chucked 
him,” rendered the lad desperate. The 
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only way to soften the hearts of both 
women seemed to him to consist in mak- 
ing a tragic end. One day, when the lad 
was nearly well again, his brother arrived 
at the hospital. “I’ve come to take him 
away, Miss. We're agoin’ to Canada,” he 
said. “ But do you want to go to Canada ?” 
“No, Miss, I can’t say as I do. But ’e 
ain't ’ad a chance. It’s me and my 
brother’s fault for not alookin’ after ’im, 
so I’m agoin’ to chuck up my place, and 
‘im and me ’ill go away together and ‘ave 
a fresh start.” I found out that the 
brother was doing well, had a comfortable 
home, and was much attached to a girl 
who wouldn’t leave England on any con- 
sideration. Yet he brushed these things 
aside inan apparently stolid, matter-of-fact 
manner, and “ chucked ” them all, for the 
sake of the brother who had so nearly 
muddled away his life. In truth— 

‘* These hard and horny-handed sons of toil 
Have oft the virtues of their Mother Earth, 
Are patient, strong, tender, and true to save 
A fallen brother, and then turn away 
From the world’s praise as though they heard 

it not.” 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“THE ARTS OF PEACE AND WAR.”—Mr. MELTON. PRIOR. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 


\ Y wire was abrupt: “ Melton Prior— 
4 Lee. Can I see you on behalf of 
THE IDLER ¢” 

The reply was signally laconic, and 
characteristic of the well-known war- 
artist. 

“Delighted! Come out and make an 
idle day of it.—Melton Prior.” 

I delayed not the order of my going, 
but went at once, and, after fifteen 
minutes by the London and South Eastern 
Railway, and a stiff climb, partly up Lee 
Hill, found myself under the verandah of 
a cosmopolitan bungalow designed by the 
versatile artist himself, and of which he is 
naturally proud and fond. 

There is no ostentatious show in the 
surroundings, but every detail in the way 
of comfort and artistic effect has been 
studied, and the interior is not only a 
typical English home, but a curiosity shop 
par excellence. 

Invitingly the door stands open, and, 
passing through the draped entrance of 
the beautiful carved Mushabeer screen 
which divides the hall, I see in the distant 
flower-laden garden the alert figure of the 
special war-artist of the Illustrated London 
News ; not as he has become familiar to 
the public during the English and foreign 
wars of the last twenty years—clad in 
Kharki uniform, pencil in hand, always “at 
the front ” or in some “ hot corner,” sketch- 
ing the battle-field with as much sang- 
froid as though the scene had been 
specially arranged for his amusement— 
but in the peaceful garb of a tennis-player, 
surrounded only by the smoke of a sweet- 
heart he never forsakes, Mdlle. “ Ciga- 
rette,” which is issuing from his lips, and 
scenting the sultry atmosphere, whilst he 
energetically replaces the white lines of his 
tennis-court, and anathematizes the night’s 
storm and the destruction of his roses. 
His keen ear catches the sound of my 


approaching footsteps. It is difficult to 
realise that the young, bright-looking man 
who comes forward to give me a hearty wel- 
come, has seen more of war and its horrors 
than any soldier of his age—so little 
trace does he bear of his arduous career. 

“Very glad to see you. Just marking 
my courts ready for to-night; thougbt 
after the ordeal you might like a knock 
up. You did not lose much time en 
route,” he adds, with a merry twinkle in 
his eyes, as he re-adjusts his pince-nez, and 
offers me his cigarette-case. As I have 
undertaken the responsibility of bringing 
the “real man ” to the front, I must men- 
tion here that whenever he is about to be 
witty, serious, sarcastic, or excessively 
severe, Mr. Melton Prior removes his 
glasses, and re-adjusts them with infinite 
care. The process, he once remarked in 
my presence, gives him time to think, and 
is as equally a mark of his individuality as 
his infectious laugh and sparkling gaiety, 
which have so often solaced his companions 
when on march, whilst he frankly admits 
that his dogged determination has led 
success to him, and him to success. 

“Come up to the studio and smoke, it 
is too hot here for comfort. We English 
people never prepare ourselves for a 
tropical summer, and consequently every- 
thing we do at this season of the year is 
a fag.” As he speaks, he briskly leads 
the way to his “sanctum.” 

It is a long room, lighted from the north 
by a big window ; in fact, nearly all one 
side of the room is window, and close by 
is the table at which the intrepid artist 
works in time of peace, and on which lies 
a sketch of the visit of H.R.H. the German 
Emperor to Cowes. The trophies and 
souvenirs on the walls would furnish a 
field-day for an auctioneer’s clerk, but 
being only a “Modern Pest,” as Mr. 
H. M. Stanley has designated all the 
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“ Lightning Biographers” of to-day, I 
refrain from cataloguing details, for I 
am interested in the innumerable Royal 
portraits that line the mantleshelf and 
bookease, and which recall to Mr. Melton 
Prior’s mind the numerous occasions on 
which he has received marks of Royal 
favour and special assistance from H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. The room has one 
(listinetive curiosity. It is a high, narrow 
cupboard, which reaches from the floor to 
the ceiling, and which is painted grey. 
In this the artist keeps the record of 
his adventurous and distinguished career. 
Faded notebooks, sketches, travel-stained 
and travel-worn, are herein ranged 
and numbered with precise care, for 
the artist is as neat in his work as he 
is in personal appearance. The first shelf 
is labelled “ Ashantee.” And whilst my 
host is looking after my creature comforts, 
he grants me permission to glance through 


its contents; and as he draws up a couple 
of low basket-chairs, he remarks, cheerily : 
“You have no idea what a whiskey-and- 
soda, with a lump of ice, tastes like when 
you have been on the march for days 
across the desert, with no opportunity for 
quenching your thirst or washing. When 
you arrive within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion, a whiskey and-soda is like ‘ Nectar 
of the gods.’ 

“Ah, what is it you have there? A 
sketch of Coomassie? It was the most 
picturesque campaign I have ever been in. 
We marched one hundred and ninety-nine 
miles through a dense tropical forest ; 
lissom black natives, their curious habits, 
the various exciting engagements, all mak- 
inz it most interesting. At the entrance 
into Coomassie, we waded up to our arm- 
pits in stagnant blood-stained water, which 
cime from the human slauzhter-house of 
a place we called ‘Golgotha,’ in which were 
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laid the corpses of thirty men and women 
who had been slaughtered as a ‘Fetish.’ 
Along the road we entered Coomassie 
they lay in the glare of the tropical sun, 
mutilated and naked, some still warm 
and quivering, and appearing to stare 
up at me with distorted features as I 
stood and sketched, whilst the smells from 
the blood-stained, stagnant water were 
positively unearthly. Going up the hilb 
into the town of Coomassie, I felt so done 
up that I caught hold of the tail of Lord 
Wolseley’s mule. He turned round and 
saw me doing so. 

“T said: ‘I beg your pardon, sir.’ He* 
laughingly replied: ‘ Hold on, Mr. Prior ; 
we will pull you in.’ 

“ Another ghastly sight I do not wish 
to see again was the dead bodies of Baker 
Pasha’s army, after the massacre in Egypt. 
At the conclusion of the Ashantee War, I 
went home, suffering from the effects of 
sun-stroke and fever, and the latter I 
have never been really able to shake off.” 
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“What was your sensation the first 
time under fire?” 

“ Deadly funk,” replied the artist, with 
a smile. “I do not care how, many 
campaigns a man has been in, the. night 
before the battle is a blue time ; but 
directly the bullets are flying thick around 
you, you are as right as a rocket.” 

“Which has been your most arduous 
campaign ?” 

“ Herzegovina ; the battles there were 
fought with desperate determination, and, 
by Jove! I have never seen finer soldiers 
than the Herzegovinians, or received 
greater kindness and more courtesy on the 
field than from the Turkish soldiers of the 
line. The finest charge of cavalry I have 
ever seen was at the battle of Karahassan- 
keui, where a Russian and Turkish regi- 
ment encountered each other. It was like 
the closing of a telescope, so closely did 
the two masses of horsemen empack.” 

Whilst he is speaking, Mr.. Prior rises, 
and shows me the actual sketches he took 
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on the scene of action, under no common 
difficulties. 

“The next war I went to was the 
Kaffir war. The way we put a stop to 
that was by attacking a village, capturing 
all the women and children, and putting 
them on board for Cape Town. A Kaffir 
cannot live without his wife, who works 
for him, so that war soon ended. Then 
followed the Boer war. I shall not easily 
forget my disgust when we repaired to 
Lang’s Neck to attack the enemy for the 
last time. We had sufficient troops to have 
ensured a magnificent victory, when the 
telegram came for General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, ‘Must arrange terms of peace’; and, 
after peace was signed, I made up my mind 
to sleep in the Boer camp that night, and 
be the firston thescene. As there were a 
great many correspondents about, I pre- 
tended to return to my den, and, as soon 
as I got out of their sight, I rode into the 
river and walked up the bed, with the 


When I thought 
I had gone a sufficient distance, I hauled 
myself up the bank with the aid of a tree, 
and led my horse up, and then set spurs 
for Lang’s Neck. Just as I got there I 
met Mr. Brand, the Commandant of the 
Orange Free State, going to announce 


banks on either side. 


peace. He said, ‘Stop, Mr. Prior, you 
mustn’t go on; it is not safe.’ TI said, 
‘ All right, sir, I will take my chance of 
that.’ 

“ With which I galloped on to Lang’s 
Neck, where the Boers were standing 
ready to receive us. Thanks to General 
Joubert’s kindness, I spent a very comfort- 
able night in his tent, and was ready 
to receive General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who visited the camp the next morning, 
before the Boers treked. Then followed 
the Egyptian, Soudan, and Nile Expe- 
ditions. In the latter I lost my best 
pal, Cameron, who was shot by my side 
at lunch,” 
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“ Before we lay aside the ‘ arts of war,’ 
will you tell me how you work on the 
hattle-field ?” 

Mr. Prior rises and lights a fresh 
cigarette ere replying ; then he hands me 
a note-book on which I see rough draw- 
ings, which are little more than mere 


notes. “ Pictorial shorthand” is the best 


way to describe these brief hurried dashes 
and phases of the fight, which, later on, 
resolve themselves into finished sketches 
in The Illustrated London News, and which 
he works upon in camp after the fight is 


over. 

“T never had such a shock in my life 
as towards the close of the Battle of 
Ulundi, when, running across the square 
and suddenly putting my hand in my 
pocket for my sketch-books, I realised that 
[ had left them in the holster of my saddle. 
I ran back forthem and found, to my horror, 
that my books, full of notes on the cam- 
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paign, were gone. Whether they had 
been stolen or fallen out I don’t know, 
but my horse had been very restless 
during the fighting. I was utterly broken 
down, and——” and even now Mr. Prior 
cannot recall the incident without an 
expression of gravity— ‘I fell on the 
ground and burst into tears. General 
Newdigate came up, and, on seeing me, 
said, ‘Never mind, Mr. Prior, cheer up.’ 
I said to him, ‘ My dear sir, I have lost 
all my sketches.’ Sir William Gordon 
Cumming, who was passing, called out, 
‘Never mind, Prior. Here's my note- 
book. Run about the square and make 
some more sketches ;’ and he gave me as 
he spoke this identical book, which, ap- 
parently, he had made himself. I took his 
advice, and managed to send home that 
day nine sketches. But I shall never 
forget the horror of having no paper or 


pencil.” 


THE DRAWING ROOM. 
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“What was the most enjoyable trip 
you have had ?” 

‘‘ When I accompanied the Marquis and 
Marehioness of Lorne on their royal pro- 
cession through Canada. During the jour- 
ney, Land Mr. Henry Lucy, better known 
to the public as ‘Toby,’ played such a 
vast amount of tricks in the train, and were 
so extremely merry, that more than once 
we were severely reproved, and caused Sir 
John McNeil a vast amount of uneasiness.” 
Mr. Prior pauses and laughs heartily at 
his reminiscences. He then continues: “At 
Montreal, where H.R.H. the Marchioness 
of Lorne held her first Drawing Room, it 
was so very difficult to get a sketch of the 
presentations—the passage was 80 narrow 
—that my only chance of making a sketch 
was by being constantly presented myself ; 
and each time I walked up the passage, I 
made a few pictorial notes on a small 


piece of paper that I carried in the palm 
of my hand. The fourth time I was 
presented to the Marchioness and made 
my bow, both she and the Marquis, 
realising the comic side of the situation, 
burst out laughing. At one stopping- 
place of the royal train, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucy both suggested that I should pass as 
a lunatic. This I willingly agreed to do ; 
and enjoyed the joke, until I discovered 
Mr. Lucy had warned the hotel attend- 
ants and manager that I was on no 
account to have a knife and fork, or to be 
excited by being offered food ; and then, 
as our time for refreshment was limited 
and I was very hungry, I uttered a 
maniacal laugh and went for the buffet. 
As every one fled at my approach, I 
managed to get the best breakfast, and 
the laugh was on my side. Another good 
time I had was when I went for my 
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paper to make sketches of the Stock 
Exchange and the ‘Cedulas King.’ 
Directly I got into the inner ring they 
smashed my hat, then they stood me up 
against the barrier, and dragged up in 
front of me any well-known man on 
‘Change, and held him whilst I sketched 
him. ° Meantime, the men standing behind 
me amused themselves by putting postage 
stamps on my bald head, and, as some 
wore heavy rings on their fingers, the 
process was not very pleasant, for they 
were anything but light-fingered. After 
I had finished my sketches I had to get 
some one to wash them off, which was 
not an easy job; but all the same, I had a 
rattling good time on’Change ; they were 
awfully kind to me.” 

“And you have had many narrow 
escapes outside the battlefield ?” 

“Yes; one was at the election pro- 
ceedings in Buenos Ayres, in 1892. I 
witnessed the operation of voting in one 
of the churches, and was conducted to the 
‘Union Civica’ Club, where a Radical 
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meeting was being held. About six hun- 
dred men were in the club at the time, 
and, as you must know, they were ex- 
citable fiery people ; and some one had been 
throwing fireworks over on the roof of the 
club. The police, knowing the club to be 
rather dangerous, ordered that it should 


be cleared. I had just come out and 


stood in a doorway opposite, and the 
police, seeing I was an Englishman, said 


nothing to me. In the excitement, a 
peliceman touched a man on the shoulder, 
and he immediately drew his revolver and 
fired upon him. The police fired back, 
then everybody who could crowd to the 
windows and balconies did so. Eighty 
men came out on to the balcony of the 
Club House with Remington rifies, others 
fired revolvers from the roof into the 
street, and it was soon a scene of wild 
excitement. It might be thought incredi- 
ble that such a cowardly attack should be 
made on such a small body of police. 
Thinking that I was a Commissioner of 
Police, they fired at me, the bullets flew 
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thick round me, and I afterwards found 
twenty-four imbedded in the door against 
which I had been standing. After great 
difficulty I got into the house, where I 
had to stay all night, as the police would 
not guarantee me a safe escort home, 
though it was only fifty yards away. 
Finally, they cleared the club by ejecting 
two members at a time.” 

“Tn your career you must have seen 
many sad sights ?” 

“Yes ; the most pathetic was the fune- 
ral of H.I.M. the Czar. Atthe ceremony, 
when the Empress approached the coffin 
to take a last fond look at the husband 
whom she had adored, she almost fainted 
from grief, an emotion which was shared by 
everyone in the vast assembly. Inured as 
I am to affecting scenes, I could not look on 
unmoved as our beloved Princess stepped 
hastily forward and drew the Empress back 
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within the shelter of her arms, assisted by 
the young Czar. The look of despair on 
the Empress’s face was impossible to de- 
scribe.” 

“We have made one grave mistake,” 
I remark seriously, as Mr. Melton 
Prior returns his sketches to their 
place, and shows an evident desire to 
get once more out into his garden. 
“We commenced at Coomassie, and 
we should have started from Camden 
Town.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Melton Prior, “ but 
my life was so very uninteresting until I 
had my foot upon the ladder, and had 
decided my own line of profession ; 
although I shall always look back upon 
the days spent in my father’s studio as 
the happiest of my bachelor life. To his 


hints and advice, coupled with my deter- 
mination, I owe my success.” 
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A WOMAN INTERVENES.* 


BY ROBERT BARR. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
« \ HAT name, please ?” 

“Tell Mr. Wentworth a lady 
wishes to see him.” 

The boy departed rather dubiously, for 
he knew this message was decidedly irre- 
gular in a business office. People should 
give their names. 

“A lady to see you, sir,” he said to 
Wentworth, and then, just as the boy 
had expected, his employer wanted to 
know the lady’s name. 

Ladies are not frequent visitors at the 
office of an accountant in the City, so 
Wentworth touched his collar and tie to 
make sure they were in their correct posi- 
tion, and, wondering who the lady was, 
asked the boy to show her in. 

“How do you do, Mr. Wentworth ?” 


she said, brightly, advancing towards his 


table and holding out her hand. Went- 
worth caught his breath, took her extended 
hand somewhat limply, then he pulied 
himself together, and said : 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Brewster.” 

Jennie blushed very prettily, and 
laughed a laugh that Wentworth thought 
was like a little ripple of music from a 
mellow flute. 

“Tt may be unexpected,” she said, * but 
you don’t look a bit like a man suffering 
from an overdose of pure joy. You 
didn’t expect to see me, did you ?” 

“T did not, but now that you are here, 
may I ask in what way I can serve you ?” 

“ Well, in the first placc, you may ask 
me to take a chair, and in the second 
place you may sit down yourself, for I’ve 
come to have a long talk with you.” 

The prospect did not seem to be so 
alluring to Wentworth as one might have 


expected, when the announcement was 
made “by a girl so pretty and dressed in 
such exquisite taste ; but the young man 
promptly offered her a chair, and then sat 
down, with the table between them. She 
placed her parasol, and a few trinkets she 
had been carrying, on the table, arranging 
them with some care, then, having given 
him time to recover from his surprise, she 
flashed a look at him that sent a thrill to 
the finger tips of the young man. Yet a 
danger understood is a danger half over- 
come; and Wentworth, unconsciously 
drawing a deep breath, nerved himself 
against any recurrence of a feeling he had 
been trying to forget with but indifferent 
success, saying grimly, but only half con- 
vincingly, to himself: “ You are not going 
to fool me a second time, my girl, lovely 
as you are.” 

A glimmer of a smile hovered about the 
red lips of the girl, a smile hardly percep- 
tible, but giving an effect to her clear 
complexion as if a sunbeam had crept into 
the room, and its reflection had lit up her 
face. 

“T have come to apologise, Mr. Went- 
worth,” she said at last. “I find it a very 
difficult thing to do, and, as I don’t know 
just how to begin, I plunge right into it.” 

“ You don’t need to apologise to me for 
anything, Miss Brewster,” replied Went- 
worth, rather stiffly. 

“Oh, yes I do. Don’t make it harder 
than it is, by being too frigidly polite 
about it, but say you accept the apology, 
and that you're sorry-—no, I don’t mean 
that—I should say that you’re sure I’m 
sorry, and that ‘you know I won't do it 
again.” 

Wentworth laughed, and Miss Brewster 
joined him. 
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“ There,” she said, “ that’s ever so much 
better. I suppose you've been thinking 
hard things of me ever since we last 
met.” 

“T’ve tried to,” replied Wentworth. 

“Now that’s what I call honest; 
besides, I like the implied compliment ; 
I think it’s very neat indeed. I’m really 
very very sorry that I—that things hap- 
pened as they did. I wouldn't have 
blamed you if you had used exceedingly 
strong language about it at the time.” 

“T must confess that I did.” 

“Ah,” said Jennie, with a sigh, “ you 
men have so many comforts denied to us 
women. But I came here for another 
purpose ; if I had merely wanted to apolo- 
gise I think I would have written. I 
want some information which you can 
give me, if you like.” 

The young woman rested her elbows 
on the table, with her chin in her hands, 
gazing across at him earnestly and inno- 
cently. Poor George felt that it would 


be almost impossible to refuse anything to 


those large beseeching eyes. 

“T want you to tell me about your 
mine.” 

All the geniality that had gradually 
come into Wentworth’s face and manner 
vanished instantly. 

“So this is the old business over again,” 
he said. 

“ How can you say that,” cried Jennie, 
reproachfully. ‘I am asking for my own 
satisfaction entirely, and not for my 
paper. Besides, I tell you frankly what 
I want to know, and don’t try to get it 
by indirect means—by false pretences— 
as you once said,” 

“How can you expect me to give you 
information that does not belong to me 
alone? I have no right to speak of a 
business which concerns others, without 
their permission.” 

“ Ah, then there are at least two more 
concerned in the mine,” said Jennie, glee- 
fully. “Kenyon is one, I know; who is 
the other ?” 
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“ Miss Brewster, I will tell you no- 
thing.” 

“But you have told me something 
already. Please go on and talk, Mr. 
Wentworth—about anything you like— 
and I shall soon find out all I want to 
know about the mine.” 

She paused, but Wentworth remained 
silent, which, indeed, the bewildered 
young man realised was the only safe 
thing to do. 

“They speak of the talkativeness of 
women,” Miss Brewster went on, as if 
soliloquising, “‘ but it is nothing to that of 
the men. Once set a man talking, and you 
learn everything he knows—besides ever 
so much more that he doesn’t.” 

Miss Brewster had abandoned her very 
taking attitude, with its suggestion of 
confidential relations, and had removed 
her elbows from the table, sitting now 
back in her chair gazing dreamily at the 
dingy window which let the light in from 
the dingy court. She seemed to have for- 
gotten that Wentworth was there, and 
said, more to herself than to him : 

“T wonder if Kenyon would tell me 
about the mine ?” 

“ You might ask him.” 

“No; it wouldn't do any good,” she 
continued, gently shaking her head, 
“He’s one of your silent men, and there 
are so few of them in this world. Per- 
haps I had better go to William Long- 
worth himself, he’s not suspicious’ of 
me.” 

As she said this she threw a quick 
glance at Wentworth, and the unfortunate 
young man’s face at once told her that she 
had hit the mark. She bent her brow 
over the table, and laughed with such 
evident enjoyment, that Wentworth, in 
spite of his helpless anger, smiled grimly. 

Jennie raised her head, but the sight of 
his perplexed countenance was too much 
for her, and it was some time before her . 
merriment allowed her to speak. At last 
she said : 

“ Wouldn’t you like to take me by the 
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houlders and put me out of the room, 
Mr. Wentworth ¢” 

“T’d like to take you by the shoulders 
and shake you.” 

“Ah, that would be taking a liberty, 
and could not be permitted. We must 
leave punishment to the law, you know, 
although I do think a man should be 
allowed to turn an objectionable visitor 
into the street.” 

“ Miss Brewster,” cried the young man, 
earnestly, leaning over the table towards 
her, “why don’t you abandon your 
horrible inquisitorial profession, and put 
your undoubted talents to some other 
use 7” 

“What, for instance ?” 

“Oh, anything.” 

Jennie rested her fair cheek against her 
open palm again, and looked at the dingy 
There was a long silence be- 
tween them; Wentworth absorbed in 
watching her clear-cut profile and her 
white throat, his breath quickening as he 
feasted his eyes on her beauty. 

“T have always got angry,” she said at 
last, in a low voice with the quiver of a 
suppressed sigh in it, “ when other people 
have said that to me—I wonder why it is 
I merely feel hurt and sad when you say 
it? Itis so easy to say ‘oh, anything ;’ 
so easy—so easy. You are a man, with 
the strength and determination of a man, 
yet ycu have met with disappointments 
and cstacles that have required all your 
couraze to overcome. Every man has, 
and with most men it isa fight until the 
head is grey, and the brain weary with the 
ceaseless struggle. The world is utterly 
merciless, it will trample you down relent- 
lessly if it can, and if your vigilance re- 
laxes for a moment, it will steal your 
crust and leave you to starve. When I 
think of this incessant, sullen contest with 
no quarter given or taken, I shudder, and 
pray that I may die before Iam at the 
mercy of the pitiless world. When I 
came to London, I saw, for the first time 
in my life, that hopeless, melancholy 


window. 


promenade of the sandwich-men, human 
wreckage drifting along the edge of the 
street, as if they had been cast up there 
by the rushing tide sweeping past them. 
They—they seemed to me like a tottering 
procession of the dead—and on their 
backs was the announcement of a play 
that was making all London roar with 
laughter. The awful comedy and tragedy 
of it! Well, I simply couldn’t stand it. 
I had to run up a side street and cry like 
the little fool I was, right in broad day- 
light.” 

Jennie paused and tried to laugh, but 
the effort ended in a sound suspiciously 
like a sob, and she dashed her hand with 
quick impatience across her eyes, from 
which Wentworth had never taken his 
own, watching them dim, as the light from 
the window proved too strong for them, 
and finally fill as she ceased to speak. 
Searching ineffectually about her dress 
for a handkerchief, which lay on the table 
beside her parasol unnoticed by either, 
Jennie went on with some difficulty : 

“ Well, these poor forlorn creatures 
were once men—men who had gone 
down, and if the world is so hard on a 
man with all his strength and resourceft!- 
ness, think—think what it is for a woman 
to be thrown into this inhuman buman 
turmoil—a woman without friends—with- 
out money—flung among these relentless 
wolves—to live if she can—or—to die— 
if she can.” 

The girl’s voice broke, and she buried 
her face in her arms, which rested on the 
table. 

Wentworth sprang to his feet and came 
round to where she sat. 

“ Jennie,” he said, putting his hand on 
her shoulder. The girl, without looking 
up, shook off the hand that touched 
her. 

“Go back to your place,” she cried, in 
a smothered voice. ‘ Leave me alone.” 

“ Jennie,” persisted Wentworth. 

The young woman rose from her chair 
and faced him, stepping back a pace. 











“Don’t you hear what I say? Go back 
and sit down. Icame here to talk busi- 
ness, not to make a fool of myself. It’s 
all your fault, and I hate you for it—you 
and your silly questions.” 

But the young man stood where he 
was, in spite of the dangerous sparkle 
that lit up his visitor’s wet eyes. A frown 
gathered on his brow. 

“Jennie,” he said, slowly, “are you 
playing with me again ?” 

The swift anger that blazed up in her 
face, reddening her cheeks, dried the tears. 

“‘How dare you say such a thing tome?” 
she cried, hotly. “Do you flatter your- 
self that because I came here to talk busi- 
ness, I have also some personal interest in 
you? Surely even your self-conceit 
doesn’t run so far as that !” 

Wentworth stood silent, and Miss Brew- 
ster picked up her parasol, scattering, in 
her haste, the other articles on the floor. 
If she expected Wentworth to put them 
on the table again, she was disappointed, 
for, although his eyes were upon her, his 
thoughts were far away upon the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

“T shall not stay here to be insulted,” 
she cried, resentfully, bringing Went- 
worth’s thoughts back with a rush to 
London again. “It is intolerable that 
you should use such an expression to me. 
Playing with you, indeed !” 

“JT had no intention of insulting you, 
Miss Brewster.” 

“What is it but an insult to use such 
a phrase? It implies that I either care 
for you, or # 

“ And do you ?” 

“Do I what ?” 

“Do you care for me ?” 

Jennie shook out the lace fringes of her 
parasol, and smocthed them with some 
precision. Her eyes were bent on what 
she’ was doing, and, consequently, they 
did not meet those of her questioner. 

“T care for you as a friend, of course,” 
she said, at last, still giving much atten- 
tion to the parasol. “ If I had not looked 
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on you as a friend, I would not have come 
here to consult with you, would I?” 

“No, I suppose not. Well, I am sorry 
I used the words that displeased you, 
and now, if you will permit it, we will go 
on with the consultation.” 

“Tt wasn’t a pretty thing to say.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not good at saying 
pretty things.” 

** You used to be.” 

The parasol being arranged to her 
liking, she glanced up at him. 

“Still, you said you were sorry, and 
that’s all a man can say—or a woman 
either, for that’s what I said myself when 
I came in. Now, if you will pick up 
those things from the floor—thanks—we 
will talk about the mine.” 

Wentworth seated himself in his chair 
again, and said : 

“Well, what is it you wish to know 
about the mine ?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“But you said you wanted informa- 
tion.” 

“What a funny reason to give. And 
how a man misses all the fine points of a 
conversation. No; just because I asked 
for information, you might have known 
that was not what I really wanted.” 

“’m afraid I'm very stupid. I hate 
to ask boldly what you did want, but I 
would like to know.” 

“T wanted a vote of confidence. I told 
you I was sorry because of a certain 
episode. I wanted to see if you trusted 
me, and I found you didn’t. There.” 

“T think that was hardly a fair test. 
You see the facts did not belong to me 
alone.” 

Miss Brewster sighed and slowly shook 
her head. 

“That wouldn’t have made the least 
difference if you had really trusted me.” 

“Oh, I say. You couldn’t expect a 
man to——” 

“Yes I could.” 
“ What, merely a friend ?” 
Miss Brewster nodded. 
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“ Well, all I can say,” remarked Went- 
worth, with a laugh, “is that friendship 
has made greater strides in the States than 
it has in this country.” 

Before Jennie could reply, the useful 
boy knocked at the door and brought in 
a tea-tray, which he placed before his 
master, then silently departed, closing the 
door noiselessly. 

“ May I offer you a cup of tea ?” 

“Please. What a curious custom this 
drinking of tea is in business offices. I 
think I shall write an article on ‘ A Nation 
of Tea-tipplers.’ If I were an enemy of 
England, instead of being its greatest 
friend, I would descend with my army on 
this country between the hours of four 
and five in the afternoon, and so take the 
population unawares while it was drinking 
tea. What would you do if the enemy 
came down on you during such a sacred 
national ceremony ?” 

“] would offer her a cup of tea,” replied 
Wentworth, suiting the action to the 
phrase. 


“Mr. Wentworth,” said the girl archly, 


“you're improving. That remark was 
distinctly good. Still, you must remem- 
ber that I come as a friend, not as an 
enemy. Did you ever read the Babes 
in the Wood? It is a most instructive, 
but pathetic, work of fiction. You re- 
member the wicked uncle, surely ? Well! 
You and Mr. Kenyon remind me of the 
‘ Babes,’ poor innocent little things, and 
London—this part of it—is the dark and 
pathless forest. I am the bird hovering 
about you, waiting to cover you with 
leaves. The leaves, to do any good, ought 
to be cheques fluttering down on you, but 
alas! [haven’tany. If negotiable cheques 
only grew on trees, life would not be so 
difficult.” 

Miss Brewster sipped her tea pensively, 
and Wentworth listened to the musical 
murmur of her voice, which had such an 
entrancing effect on him, that he paid less 
heed to what she said than a man should, 
when a lady is speaking. The tea drink- 


ing had added a touch of domesticity to 
the ¢éte-d-téte, that rather went to the 
head of the young man. Heclinched and 
unclinched his hand out of sight under the 
table, and felt the moisture on his palm. 
He hoped he would be able to retain con- 
trol over himself, but the difficulty of his 
task almost overcame him, when she, now 
and then, appealed to him with glance or 
gesture, and he felt as if he must ery out, 
“ My girl, my girl, don’t do that, if you 
expect me to stay where I am.” 

“T see you are not paying the slightest 
attention to what I am saying,” she said, 
pushing the cup from her. She rested 
her arms on the table, leaning slightly 
forward, and turning her face full upon 
him: “TI can tell by your eyes that you 
are thinking of something else.” 

“T assure you,” said George, drawing 
a deep breath, “I am listening with 
intense interest.” 

“Well, that’s right, for what I am going 
to say is important. Now, to wake you 
up, I will first tell you all about your 
mine, so that you will understand I did 
not need to ask anyone for information 
regarding it.” 

Here, to Wentworth’s astonishment, 
she gave a rapid and accurate sketch of 
the negotiations and arrangements between 
the three partners, and the present position 
of affairs. 

“How do you know all this?” he 
asked. 

“Never mind that; and you mustn't 
ask how I know what I am now going to 
tell you, but you must believe it implicitly, 
and act upon it promptly. Longworth is 
fooling both you and Kenyon. He is 
marking time, so that your option will 
run out; then he will pay cash for the 
mine at the original price, and you and 
Kenyon will be left to pay two-thirds of 
the debt incurred. Where is Kenyon?” 

“He has gone to America.” 

“That’s good. Cable him to get the 
option renewed. You can then try to 
form the Company yourselves in London. 
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If he can’t obtain a renewal, you have 
very little time to get the cash together, 
and if you are not able to do that, then 
you lose everything. This is what I came 
to tell you, although I have been a long 
time about it. Now I must go.” 

She rose, gathered her belongings from 
the table, and stood with the parasol 
pressed against her. Wentworth came 
around to where she was standing, his 
face paler than usual, probably because 
of the news he had heard. One hand was 
grasped tightly around one wrist in front 
of him. He felt that he should thank her 
for what she had done, but his lips were 
dry, and, somehow, the proper words 
were not at his command. 

She, holding her fragile lace-fringed 
parasol against her with one arm, was 
adjusting her long neatly-fitting glove, 
which she had removed before tea. A 
button, one of many, was difficult to 
fasten, and, as she endeavoured to put it 
in its place, her sleeve fell away, showing 
a round white arm above the glove. 

“You see,” she said a little breathlessly, 
her eyes upon her glove, “it is a very 
serious situation, and time is of great im- 
portance.” 

“T realise that.” 

“Tt would be such a pity to lose every- 
thing now, when you have had so much 
trouble and worry.” 

“Tt would.” 

“ And, I think, that whatever is done 
should be done quickly. You should act 
at once and with energy.” 

“T am convinced that is so.” 

“Of course it is. You are of too trust- 
ing a nature; you should be more sus- 
picious, then you wouldn’t be tricked as 
you have been.” 

“No! The trouble is I have been too 
suspicious, but that is past. I won't be 
again.” 

“What are you talking about?” she 
said, looking quickly up at him. “ Don’t 
you know you'll lose the mine if——” 

“Hang the mine!” he cried, flinging 


his wrist free and clasping her to him, 
before she could step back or move from 
her place. “There is something more 
important than mines or money” 

The parasol broke with a sharp snap, 
and the girl murmured “Oh,” but the 
murmur was faint. 

“Never mind the parasol,” he said, 
pulling it from between them and tossing 
it aside, “I'll get you another.” 

“Reckless man!” she gasped; “ you 
little know how much it cost; and, I 
think you know, I ought to have been 
consulted——in an——in an——affair of 
this kind—— George.” 

“There was no time. I acted upon 
your own advice—promptly. You are 
not angry, Jennie, my dear girl, are 
you ?” 

“T suppose I’m not, though I think I 
ought to be, especially as I know only too 
well that I held my heart in my hand the 
whole time, almost offering it to you. I 
hope you won’t treat it as you have treated 
the sunshade.” 

He kissed her for answer. 

“ You see,” she said, putting his necktie 
straight, “I liked you from the very first, 
far more than I knew at the time. If 
you—I’m not trying to justify myself, 
you know—but if you had—well—just 
coaxed me a little yourself, | would never 
have sent that cable message. You 
seemed to give up everything, and you 
sent Kenyon to me and that made me 
angry. I expected you to come back to 
me, but you never came.” 

“T was a stupid fool. 
when I get a fair chance.” 

“Qh no youre not, but you do need 
someone to take care of you.” 

She suddenly held him at arm’s length 
from her. 

“You don’t imagine for a moment, 
George Wentworth, that I came here 
to-day for—for this.” 

“ Certainly not,” cried the honest young 
man, with much indignant fervour, draw- 
ing her again towards him. 


I always am, 
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“Then it’s all right. I couldn’t bear to 
have you think such a thing, especially 
—well, I'll tell you why some day. But 
I do wish you had a title. Do they ever 
ennoble accountants in this country, 


George?” 

“No, they knight only rich fools.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad of that, for you'll get 
rich on the mine, and I'll be Lady Went- 
worth yet.” 

She drew his head down until her 
laughing lips touched his. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ALTHOUGH the steamship that took 
Kenyon to America was one of the 
speediest in the Atlantic service, yet the 
voyage was inexpressibly dreary to him. 
He spent most of his time walking up and 
down the deck, thinking about the other 
voyage of a few months before. The one 
consolation of his present trip was its 
quickness, 

When he arrived at his hotel in New 
York, he asked if there was any message 
there for him, and the clerk handed him 
an envelope, which he tore open. It was 
a cable despatch from Wentworth with 
the words “ Longworth at Windsor. Pro- 
ceed to Ottawa immediately. Get option 
renewed. Longworth duping us.” 

John knitted his brows and wondered 
where Windsor was. The clerk, seeing 
his perplexity, asked if he could be of 
any assistance. 

“T have received this cablegram, but 
don’t quite understand it. Where is 
Windsor ?” 

“Oh, that means ‘The Windsor Hotel.’ 
Just up the street.” 

Kenyon registered, told the clerk to 
assign him a room, and send his baggage 
up to it when it came. Then he walked 
out from the hotel and sought “The 
Windsor.” 

He found that colossal hostelry, and 
was. just inquiring of the clerk whether a 
Mr. Longworth was staying there, when 
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that gentleman appeared at the desk, took 
some letters and his key. 

Kenyon tapped him on the shoulder. 

Young Longworth turned round with 
more alacrity than he usually displayed, 
and gave a long whistle of surprise when 
he saw who it was. 

“In the name of all the gods,” he cried, 
“what are you doing here?” Then, 
before Kenyon could reply, he said: 
“Come up to my room.” 

They went to the elevator, rose a few 
storeys, and passed down an apparently 
endless hall, carpeted with some noiseless 
stuff that gave no echo of the footfall. 
Longworth put the key into his door and 
opened it. They entered a large and 
pleasant room. 

“Well,” he said, “this is a surprise. 
What is the reason of your being here? 
Anything wrong in London ?” 

“ Nothing wrong so far as I am aware. 
We received no cablegram from you, and 
thought there might be some hitch in the 
business ; therefore I came.” 

“Ah, I see. I cabled over to your 
address, and said I was staying at “ The 
Windsor” for afew days. I sent a cable- 
gram almost as long as a letter, but it 
didn’t appear to do any good.” 

“No, I did not receive it.” 

“ And what did you expect was wrong 
over here ?” 

“That I did not know. I knew you 
had time to get to Ottawa and see the 
mine in twelve days from London. Not 
hearing from you in that time, and know- 
ing the option was running out, both 
Wentworth and I became anxious, and so 
I came over.” 

“Exactly. Well, I’m afraid you've had 
your trip for nothing.” 

“What do you mean ? . Is not the mine 
all I said it was?” 

“ Oh, the mine is all right ; all I meant 
was, there was really no necessity for your 
coming.” 

“But, you know, the option ends in a 
very short time.” 
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“Well, the option, like the mine, is all 
right. I think you might quite safely 
have left it in my hands.” 

It must be admitted that John Kenyon 
began to feel he had acted with unreason- 
able rashness in taking his long trip. 

“Ts Mr. Melville here with you ?” 

“Melville has returned home. He 
had not time to stay longer. All he 
wanted was to satisfy himself about 
the mine. He was satisfied, and he has 
gone home, If you were in London now 
you would be able to see him.” 

“ Did you meet Mr. Von Brent ?” 

“ Yes, he took us to the mine.” 

“ And did you say anything about the 
option to him ?” 

“ Well, we had some conversation about 
it. There will be no trouble about the 
option. What Von Brent wants is to sell 
his mine, that is all.” There was a few 
moments’ silence, then Longworth said : 
“When are you going back ?” 

“Tdo not know. I think I ought to 
see Von Brent. I am not at all easy 
about leaving matters as they are. I 
think I ought to get a renewal of the 
option. It is not wise to risk things as 
we are doing. Von Brent might at any 
time get an offer for his mine, just as we 
are forming our Company, and, of course, 
if the option had not been renewed, he 
would sell to the first man who put down 
the money. As you say, all he wants is 
to sell his mine.” 

Longworth was busy opening his letters, 
and apparently paying very little atten- 
tion to what Kenyon said. At last, how- 
ever, he spoke : 

“If I were you, if you care to take my 
advice, I would go straight back to Eng- 
land. You will do no good here. I 
merely say this to save you any further 
trouble, time, and expense.” 

“Don’t you think it would be as well 
to get a renewal of the option ?” 

“Oh, certainly, but, as I told you 
before, it was not at all necessary for you 
to come over. I may say, furthermore, 


that Von Brent will not again renew the 
option without a handsome sum down, to 
be forfeited if the Company is not formed. 
Have you the money to pay him ?” 

‘© No, I have not.” 

“Very well then, there will not be the 
slightest use in your seeing Von Brent.” 

Young Mr. Longworth arched his eye- 
brows and gazed at John through his 
eyeglass. “I will let you have my third 
of the money, if that will do any good.” 

“How much money does Von Brent 
want ?” 

“How should I know? To tell you 
the truth, Mr. Kenyon—and truth never 
hurts, or oughtn’t to—I don’t at all like 
this visit to America. You and Mr. 
Wentworth have been good enough to be 
suspicious about me from the very first. 
You have not taken any pains to conceal 
it, either of you. Your appearance in 
America at this particular juncture is 
nothing more nor less than an insult to 
me. I intend to receive it as such.” 

“T have no intention of insulting you,” 
said Kenyon, “if you are dealing fairly 
with me.” 

“There it is again. That remark is an 
insult. Everything you say is a reflec- 
tion upon me. I wish to have nothing 
more to say to you. I give you my 
advice that it is better for you, and 
cheaper, to go back to London. You need 
not act on it unless you like. I have 
nothing further to say to you, and so this 
interview may as well be considered 
closed.” 

“And how about the mine ?” 

“T imagine the mine will take care of 
itself.” 

“Do you think this is courteous treat- 
ment of a business partner ?” 

“My dear sir, I do not take my 
lessons in courtesy from you. Whether 
you are pleased or displeased with my 
treatment of you is a matter of supreme 
indifference to me. I am tired of living 
in an atmosphere of suspicion, and I have 
done with it—that is all. You think some 
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game is being played on you—both you 
and Mr. Wentworth think that, and yet you 
haven’t the ‘ cuteness,’ as they call it here, 
or sharpness to find it out. Now a man 
who has suspicions he cannot prove 
should keep those suspicions to himself 
until he can prove them. That is my 
advice to you. I wish you a good day.” 

John Kenyon walked back to his hotel 
more suspicious than ever. He wrote a 
letter to Wentworth detailing the con- 
versation, telling him Melville had sailed 
for home, and advising him to see that 
gentleman when he arrived. He stayed 
in New York that night, and took the 
morning train to Montreal. In due time 
he arrived at Ottawa, and called on Von 
Brent. He found that gentleman in his 
chambers, looking as if he had never left 
the room since the option was signed. 
Von Brent at first did not recognise his 
visitor, but, after gazing a moment at him, 
he sprang from his chair and held out 
his hand, 

“‘T really did not know you,” he said, 


“you have changed a great deal since I 


You look haggard and not 
What is the matter with 


saw you last. 
at all well. 
you ¢” 

“T do not think anything is the matter. 
[ am in very good health, thank you; I 
have had a few business worries, that is 
all.” 

* Ah, yes,” said Von Brent, “ I am very 
sorry, indeed, you failed to form your 
Company.” 

“ Failed !” echoed Kenyon. 

“Yes, you haven’t succeeded, have 
you?” 

“Well, | don't know about that; we 
are in a fair way to succeed. You met 
Longworth and Melville who came out to 
see the mine? I saw Longworth in New 
York, and he told me you had taken 
them out there.” 

“Are they interested with you in the 
mine?” 

“Certainly ; they are helping me to 
form the Company.” 
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Von Brent seemed amazed. “I did 
not understand that at all. In fact, I 
understood the exact opposite. I thought 
you had attempted to form a Company, 
and failed. They showed me an attack 
in one of the financial papers upon you, 
and said that killed your chances of form- 
ing a Company in London. They were 
here, apparently, on their own business.” 

“And what was their business ?” 

“To buy the mine.” 

“ Have they bought it ?” 

“Practically, yes. Of course, while 
your option holds good I cannot sell it, 
but that, as you know, expires in a very 
few days.” 

Kenyon, finding his worst suspicions 
confirmed, seemed speechless with amaze- 
ment, and, in his agony, mopped from his 
brow the drops collected there. 

“You appear to be astonished at this,” 
said Von Brent. 

“T am very much astonished.” 

“Well; you cannot blame me. I have 
acted perfectly square in the matter. I 
had no idea Longworth, and the gentle- 
man who was with him, had any con- 
nection with you whatever. Their atten- 
tion had been drawn to the mine, they 
said, by that article. They had investi- 
gated it, and appeared to be satisfied 
there was something in it—in the mine, 
I mean, not in the article. They said 
they had attended a meeting which you 
had called, but it was quite evident you 
were not going to be able to form the 
Company. So they came here and made 
me a cash offer for the mine. They have 
deposited twenty thousand pounds at the 
bank here, and, on the day your option 
closes, they will give me a cheque for 
the amount.” 

“Tt serves me right,” said Kenyon. “I 
have been cheated and duped. I had 
grave suspicions of it all along, but I 
did not act upon them. I have been 
too timorous and cowardly. This man, 
Longworth, has made a pretence of help- 
ing me to form a Company. Everything 
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he has done has been to delay me. He 
came out here, apparently, in the interests 
of the Company I was forming, and now 
he has got the option for himself.” 

“Yes, he has,” said Von Brent. “I 
may say I am very sorry, indeed, for the 
turn affairs have taken. Of course, as I 
have told you, I had no idea how the 
land lay. You see you had placed no 
deposit with me, and I had to look after 
my own interests. However, the option 
is open for a few days more, aud I will 
not turn the mine over to them till the 
last minute of the time has expired. Isn’t 
there any chance of your getting the 
money before then ?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ Well, you see, in that case I cannot 
help myself. I am bound by a legal 
document to turn the mine over to them 
on receipt of the twenty thousand pounds 
the moment your option isended. Every- 
thing is done legally, and I am perfectly 
helpless in the matter.” 

“Yes, I see that,” said John. “ Good- 
bye.” He went to the telegraph office 
and sent a cablegram. 

Wentworth received the message in 
London the next morning. It read— 
“We are cheated. Longworth has the 
option on the mine in his own name.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WHEN George Wentworth received this 
message, he read it several times over 
before its full meaning dawned upon him. 
Then he paced up and down his room, and 
gave way to his feelings. His best friends, 
who had been privileged to hear George’s 
vocabulary when he was rather angry, 
admitted that the young man had a 
fluency of expression which was very 
much more terse than proper. When the 
real significance of the despatch became 
apparent to him, George outdid himself 
in this particular line. Then he realised 
that, however consolatory such language 
is to a very angry man, it does little good 
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in any practical way. He paced silently 
up and down the room, wondering what’ 
he could do, and the more he wondered 
the less light he saw through the fog. 
He put on his hat and went into the 
other room. 

“Henry,” he said to his partner, “do 
you know anybody who would lend me 
twenty thousand pounds ?” 

Henry laughed. The idea of anybody 
lending that sum of money, except on the 
very best security, was in itself extremely 
comic. 

“Do you want it to-day ?” he said, 

“Yes, I want it to-day.” 

“Well, I don’t know any better plan 
than to go out into the street and ask 
every man if he has that sum about him. 
You are certain to encounter men who have 
very much more than twenty thousand 
pounds, and perhaps one of them, struck 
by your very sane appearance at the 
moment, might hand over the sum to 
you. I think, however, George, that you 
would be more successful if you met the 
capitalist in a secluded lane some dark 
night, and had a good reliable club in 
your hand.” 

“You are right,” said George. “Of 
course, there is just as much possibility of 
my reaching the moon as getting that 
sum of money on short notice.” 

“Yes, or on long notice either, I 
imagine. I know plenty of men who 
have the money, but I wouldn’t under- 
take to ask them for it, and I don’t 
believe you would. Still there is nothing 
like trying. He who tries may succeed, 
but no one can succeed who doesn’t try. 
Why not goto old Longworth? He could 
let you have the money in a moment if he 
wanted to do so. He knows you. What’s 
your security ? what are you going to do 
with it ’—that eternal mine of yours ?” 

“Yes, that ‘eternal mine’; I wantit to 
be mine. That is why I need the twenty 
thousand pounds.” 

“Well, George, I don’t see much hope 
for you. You never spoke to old Long- 
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worth about it, did you? He wasn’t one 
of the men you intended to get into this 
Company ?” 

“No, he was not. I wish he had been. 
He would have treated us better than his 
rascally nephew has done.” 

“ Ah, that immaculate young man has 
been playing you tricks, has he ?” 

“ He has played me one trick, which is 
enough.” 

“Well, why don’t you go and see the 
old man, and lay the case before him ? 
He treats that nephew as if he were his 
son. Nowa man will do a great deal for 
his son, and perhaps old Longworth might 
do something for his nephew.” 

“Yes, but I should have to explain to 
him that his nephew is a scoundrel.” 

“Very well, that is just the kind of 
explanation to bring the twenty thou- 
sand pounds. If his nephew really is a 
scoundrel, and you can prove it, you 
could not want a better lever than that 
on the old man’s money bags.” 
said Wentworth, “I 
I want to let him 


“By Jove,” 
believe I shall try it. 
know, anyhow, what sort of man his 


nephew is. I'll go and see him.” 

“T would,” said the other, turning to 
his work. And so George Wentworth, 
putting the cablegram in his pocket, went 
to see old Mr. Longworth in a frame of 
mind in which no man should see his 
fellow-man. He did not wait to be 
announced, but walked, to the astonish- 
ment of the clerk, straight through into 
Mr. Longworth’s room. He found the old 
man seated at his desk. 

“Good day, Mr. Wentworth,” said the 
financier, cordially. 

“Good day,” replied George, curtly. 
“T have come to read a cable despatch to 
you, or to let you read it.” He threw the 
despatch down before the old gentleman, 
who adjusted his spectacles and read it. 
Then he looked up inquiringly at Went- 
worth. 

“You don’t understand it, do you?” 
said the latter. 
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“T confess I do not. The Longworth 
in this telegram does not refer to me, 
does it ?” 

“No, it does not refer to you, but it 
refers to one of your house. Your 
nephew, William Longworth, is a 
scoundrel !” 

“Ah,” said the old man, placing the 
despatch on the desk again and removing 
his glasses, “have you come to tell me 
that ?” 

“Ves, I have. 
before ?” 

“No, I did not,” answered the old 
gentleman, his colour rising; “and I do 
not know it now. I know you say so, 
and I think very likely you will be glad 
to take back what you have said. I will 
at least give you the opportunity.” 

“So far from taking it back, Mr. Long- 
worth, I shall prove it. Your nephew 
formed a partnership with my friend 
Kenyon, and myself, to float on the 
London market a certain Canadian mine.” 

“* My dear sir,” broke in the old gentle- 
man, “I have no desire to hear of my 
nephew’s private speculations. I have 
nothing to do with them. I have noth- 
ing to do with your mine. The matter is 
of no interest whatever to me, and I must 
decline to hear anything about it. You 
are, also, if you will excuse my saying so, 
not in a fit state of temper to talk to any 
gentleman. If you like to come back 
here when you are calmer, I shall be very 
pleased to listen to what you have to 
say.” 

“T shall never be calmer on this sub- 
ject. I have told you that your nephew 
is a scoundrel. You are pleased to deny 
the accusation.” 

“T do not deny it ; I merely said I did 
not know it was the case, and I do not 
believe it, that is all.” 

“Very well, the moment I begin to 
show you proof that things are as I 
say ‘ 

“My dear sir,” cried the elder man, 
with some heat, “you are not showing 


Did you know it 
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proof. You are merely making assertions, 
and assertions about a man who is absent 
—who is not here to defend himself. If 
you have anything to say against William 
Longworth, come and say it when he is 
here, and he shall answer for himself. It 
is cowardly of you, and ungenerous to 
me, to make a number of accusations 
which I am in no wise able to refute.” 

“Will you listen to what I have to 
say ?” 

“ No, I will not.” 

“Then, by God, you shall!” and with 
that Wentworth strode to the door and 
turned the key, while the old man rose 
from his seat and faced him. 

“Do you mean to threaten me, sir, in 
my own office ?” 

“T mean to say, Mr. Longworth, that 
I have made a statement which I am 
going to prove to you. I mean that you 
shall listen to me, and listen to me now.” 

“ And I say, if you have anything to 
charge against my nephew, come and say 
it when he is here.” 

“When he is here, Mr. Longworth, it 
will be too late to say it; at present you 
can repair the injury he has done. When 
he returns to England you cannot do so, 
no matter how much you might wish to 
make the attempt.” 

The old man stood irresolute for a 
moment, then he sat down in his chair 
again. 

“Very well,” he said, with a sigh, “I 
am not so combative as I once was. Go 
on with your story.” 

“My story is very short,” said Went- 
worth, “it simply amounts to this. You 
know your nephew formed a partnership 
with us in relation to the Canadian 
mine ¢” 

“I know nothing about it, I tell you,” 
answered Mr. Longworth. 

“Very well, you know it now.” 

“T know you say so.” 

“Do you doubt my word ?” 

“T will tell you more about that when 
I hear what you have to say. Go on.” 
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“ Well, your nephew, pretending to 
aid us in forming this Company, did every- 
thing to retard our progress. He engaged 
offices that took a long time to fit up, and 
which we had, at last, to take in hand 
ourselves. Then he left for a week, 
leaving us no address, and refusing to 
answer the letters I sent to his office for 
him. On one pretext or another, the 
forming of the Company was delayed, 
until at length, when the option by which 
Mr. Kenyon held the mine had less than a 
month to run, your nephew went to 
America in company with Mr. Melville, 
ostensibly to see and report upon the 
property. After waiting a certain length 
of time and hearing nothing from him (he 
had promised to cable us), Kenyon went 
to America to get a renewal of the option. 
This cablegram explains his success. He 
finds, on going there, that your nephew 
has secured the option of the mine in his 
own name, and, as Kenyon says, we are 
cheated. Now have you any doubt 
whether your nephew is a scoundrel or 
not?” 

Mr. Longworth mused for a few 
moments on what the young man had 
told him. 

“Tf what you say is exactly true, there 
is no doubt William has been guilty of a 
piece of very sharp practice.” 

“Sharp practice!” cried the other. 
“You might as well call robbery sharp 
practice !” 

“ My dear sir, I have listened to you, 
now I ask you to listentome. If, asI 
say, what you have stated is true, my 
nephew has done something which I think 
an honourable man would not do; but as 
to that, I cannot judge until I hear his 
side of the story. It may put a different 
complexion on the matter, and I have 
no doubt it will; but even granting 
your version is true in every particular, 
what have I to do with it? Iam not 
responsible for my nephew’s actions. He 
has entered into a business connection, it 
seems, with two young men, and has out- 
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witted them. That is probably what the 
world would say about it. Perhaps, as 
you say, he has been guilty of something 
worse, and has cheated his partners. 
But even admitting everything to be true, 
Ido not see how I am responsible in any 
way.” 

“ Legally, you are not ; morally, I think 
you are.” 

“Why ?” 

“Tf he were your son——’ 

“But he is not my son; he is my 
nephew.” 

“If your son had committed a theft, 
would you not do everything in your 
power to counteract the evil he had 
done ?” 

“I might, and I might not. Some 
fathers pay their sons’ debts, others do 
not. I cannot say what action I should 


? 


take in a purely suppositious case.” 
“Very well, all I have to say is, our 

option runs out in two or three days. 

Twenty thousand pounds will secure the 


mine for us. I want that twenty thousand 
pounds before the option ceases.” 

“And do you expect me to pay you 
twenty thousand pounds for this ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

Old Mr. Longworth leaned back in his 
office chair, and looked at the young man 
in amazement. 

“To think that you, a man of the city, 
would come to me, another man of the 
city, with such an absurd idea in your 
head, is simply grotesque.” 

“Then the name of the Longworths is 
nothing to you—the good name, I 
mean ?” 

“The good name of the Longworths, 
my dear sir, is everything to me ; but I 
think it will be able to take care of itself 
without any assistance from you.” 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Then Wentworth said, in a voice of 
suppressed anguish : 

“T thought, Mr. Longworth, one of your 
family was a scoundrel, I now wish to say 
I believe the epithet covers uncle as well 
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as nephew. You have had a chance to 
repair the mischief one of your family has 
done. You have answered me with 
contempt. You have not shown the 
slightest indication of wishing to make 
amends.” 

He unlocked the door. 

“Come now,” said old Mr. Longworth, 
rising, “that will do, that will do, Mr. 
Wentworth.” Then he pressed an electric 
bell, and, when the clerk appeared, he said: 

“Show this young gentleman the 
door, please, and if ever he calls here 
again, do not admit him.” 

And so George Wentworth, clenching 
his bands with rage, was shown to the 
door. He had the rest of the day to 
ponder on the fact that an angry man 
seldom accomplishes his purpose. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE stormy interview with Wentworth 
disturbed the usual serenity of Mr. Long- 
worth’s temper. He went home earlier 
than was customary with him that night, 
and the more he thought over the attack, 
the more unjustifiable it seemed. He 
wondered what his nephew had been at, 
and tried to remember what Wentworth 
had charged against him. He could not 
recollect, the angrier portions of the inter- 
view having, as it were, blotted the charges 
from his mind. There remained, how- 
ever, a very bitter resentment against 
Wentworth. Mr. Longworth searched 
his conscience to see if he could be in the 
least to blame, but he found nothing in 
the recollections of his dealings with the 
young men to justify him in feeling at 
all responsible for the disaster that had 
overtaken them. He read his favourite 
evening paper with less than his usual 
interest, for every now and then the 
episode in his office would crop up in his 
mind. Finally he said sharply : : 

“ Edith!” 

“ Yes, father,” answered his daughter. 
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“You remember a person named Went- 
worth, whom you had here the evening 
William went away ?” 

* Yes, father.” 

“Very well. 
house again.” 

“* What has he been doing ?” asked the 
young woman in rather a tremulous voice. 

“TI desire you, also, never to ask anyone 
connected with him, that man Kenyon, 
for instance,” continued her father, ignor- 
ing her question. 

“TI thought,” she answered, “that Mr. 
Kenyon was not in this country at pre- 
sent,” 

“ He is not, but he will be back again, 
I suppose. At any rate, I wish to have 
nothing more to do with those people. 
You understand that ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

Mr. Longworth went on with his read- 
ing. Edith saw her father was greatly 
disturbed, and she much desired to know 
what the reason was, but knew enough of 
human nature to believe that, in a very 
short time, he would relieve her anxiety. 
He again appeared to be trying to fix his 
attention on the paper. Then he threw 
it down and turned towards her. 

“That man, Wentworth,” he said 
bitterly, “ behaved to-day in a most un- 
justifiable manner to me in my own office. 
It seems that William and he and Kenyon 
embarked in some mine project. I knew 
nothing of their doings, and was not even 
consulted with regard to them. Now it 
appears William has gone to America and 
done something Wentworth considers 
wrong. Wentworth came to me and 
demanded twenty thousand pounds—the 
most preposterous thing ever heard of— 
said I owed it to clear the good name of 
Longworth, as if the good name were de- 
pendent on him, or anyone like him. I 
turned him out of the office.” 

Edith did not answer for a few moments, 
while her father gave expression to his 
indignation by various ejaculations that 
need not be here recorded. 


Never invite him to this 


“ Did he say,” she spoke at length, “in 
what way William had done wrong ?” 

“TI do not remember, now, just what 
he said. I know I told him to come again 
when my nephew was present, and then 
make his charges against him, if he wanted 
to do so. Not that I admitted I had any- 


thing to do with the matter at all, but I 
simply refused to listen to charges against 
I paid no attention to 


an absent man. 
them.” 

“That certainly was reasonable,” re- 
plied Edith. ‘“ What did he say to it?” 

“Oh, he abused me, and abused William, 
and went on at a dreadful rate, until I 
was obliged to order him out of the 
office.” 

“But what did he say about meeting 
William at your office, and making the 
charges against him then ?” 

“ What did he say? I don’t remember. 
Oh, yes, he said it would be too late 
then ; that they had only a few days to 
do what business they have to do, and 
that is why he made the demand for twenty 
thousand pounds. It was to repair the 
harm, whatever the harm was, William had 
done. I look on it simply as some black- 
mailing scheme of his, and I am astonished 
that a man, belonging to so good a house 
as he does, should try that game with me. 
I shall speak to the elder partner about it 
to-morrow, and if he does not make the 
young man apologise in the most abject 
manner, he will be the loser by it, I can 
tell him that.” 

“T would think no more about it, 
father, if I were you. Do not let it 
trouble you in the least.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t trouble me ; but young 
men, nowadays, seem to think they can 
say anything to their elders.” 

“T mean,” she continued, “that I would 
not go to his partner for a day or two. 
Wait and see what happens. I have no 
doubt, when he thinks over the matter, 
he will be thoroughly ashamed of himself.” 

“Well, I hope so!” 

“Then give him the chance of being 
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ashamed of himself, and take no further 
steps in the matter.” 

Edith, very shortly afterwards, went to 
her own room, and there, clasping her 
hands behind her, she walked up and 
down thinking, with a very troubled 
heart, of what she had heard. Her view 
of the matter was very different from 
that of her father. She felt certain some- 
thing wrong had been done by her cousin. 
For a long time she had mistrusted his 
supposed friendship for the two young 
men, and now she pictured to herself John 
Kenyon in the wilds of Canada, helpless 
and despondent because of the great 
wrong that had been done him. It was 
far into the night when she retired, and it 
was early next morning when she arose. 
Her father was bright and cheerful at 
breakfast, and had evidently forgotten 
all about the unpleasant incident of the 
day before. A good night’s sleep had 
erased it from his memory. Edith was 
glad of this, and she did not mention the 
subject. After he had gone to the City, 
the young woman prepared to follow him. 
She did not take her carriage, but hailed 
a hansom, and gave the driver the number 
of Wentworth’s offices. That young man 
was evidently somewhat surprised to see 
her. He had been trying to write to 
Kenyon some account of his interview 
with old Mr. Longworth, and, somehow, 
after he had finished, he thought John 
Kenyon would not at all approve of his 
zeal, so had just torn the letter up. 

“ Take this chair,” he said, wheeling an 
arm-chair into position. “It is the only 
comfortable one we have in the room.” 

“Comfort does not. matter,” said Miss 
Longworth. “I came to see you about 
the Mica Mine. What has my cousin 
done ?” 

“How do you know he has done any- 
thing ?” 

“ That does not matter. Iknow. Tell 
me as quickly as you can what he has 
done ?” 

“Tt is not a very pleasant story to tell,” 
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he said, “to a young lady about one of 
her relatives.” 

“ Never mind that. Tell me.” 

“ Very well, he has done this. He has 
pretended he was our friend, and said he 
was going to aid us in forming this Com- 
pany. He has delayed us by every means 
in his power until the option has nearly 
expired. Then he has gone to Canada 
and secured for himself, and a man named 
Melville, the option of the mine when 
John Kenyon’s time is up. That is to 
say, at twelve o'clock to-morrow, when 
Kenyon’s option expires, your cousin will 
pay the money and will own the mine; 
after which, of course, Kenyon and myself 
will be out of it. I don’t mind the loss 
at all; I would gladly give Kenyon my 
share ; but for John it is a terrible blow. 
He had counted on the money to pay 
debts of honour which he owes to his 
father for his education. He calls them 
debts of honour; they are not debts of 
honour in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Therefore, it seemed to me a terrible thing 
that ” here he paused and did not 
go on. He saw there were tears in the 
eyes of the girl to whom he was talking. 

“It is brutal,” he said, “ to tell you all 
this. You are not to blame for it, and 
neither is your father, although I spoke 
to him in a heated manner yesterday.” 

“When did you say the option ex- 
pires ?” 

“ At twelve o’clock to-morrow.” 

**How much money is required to buy 
the mine ?” 

“Twenty thousand pounds.” 

“Can money be sent to Canada by 
cable ?” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“ Aren’t you quite sure ?” 

“No, I am not. It can be sent by 
telegraph in this country,and in America.” 

“ How long will it take you to find 
out ?” 

“Only a few moments.” 

“Very well; where is Mr. Kenyon 
now ?” 
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‘Kenyon is in Ottawa. I had a cable- 
gram from him yesterday.” 

“Then will you write a cablegram that 
can be sent away at once, asking him to 
wait at the telegraph office until he gets a 
further message from you?” 

“Yes, I can do that; but what good 
will it do ?” 

“Never mind what good it will do; 
perhaps it will do no good. Iam going 
to try to make it of some good. Mean- 
while remember, if I succeed, John Ken- 
yon must never know the particulars of 
this transaction.” 

“ He never will; if you say so.” 

“Tsay so. Now it is six hours’ differ- 
ence of time between this country and 
Canada, is there not ?” 

‘“« About that, I think.” 

“ Very well, lose no time in getting the 
cable-message sent to him, and tell him to 
answer, so that we shall be sure that he 
is at the other end of the wire. Then 
find out about the cabling of the money. 
I shall be back here, I think, about the 


same time you are.” 

With that she left the office, and, get- 
ing into her cab, was driven to her father’s 
place of business. 

“Well, my girl,” said the old man, 
shoving his spectacles up on his brow, 
and gazing at her, “what is it now, some 


new extravagance ?” 

‘Yes, father, some new extravagance.” 
His daughter was evidently excited, and 
her breath came quickly. She closed 
the door and took a chair opposite her 
father. 

“ Father,” she said, “I have been your 
business man, as you call me, for a 
long time.” 

“Yes, you have. Are you going to 
strike for an increase of salary ?” 

“ Father,” she said, earnestly, not heed- 
ing the jocularity of his tone, “ this is 
very serious. I want you to give me 
some money for myself—to speculate 
with.” 


“T will do that very gladly. How 
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much do you want?” The old man 
turned his chair round and pulled out 
his cheque-book. 

“T want thirty thousand pounds,” she 
answered, 

Mr. Longworth wheeled quickly round 
in his chair, and looked at her in as- 
tonishment. ‘ Thirty thousand what ?” 

“Thirty thousand pounds, father ; and 
I want it now—and I want it in cash.” 

“My dear girl,” he expostulated, “have 
you any idea how much thirty thousand 
pounds is? Do you know that thirty 
thousand pounds is a fortune ?” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“Do you know that there is not one 
in twenty of the richest merchants in 
London who could, at a moment’s notice, 
produce thirty thousand pounds in ready 
money ?” 

“Yes, I suppose that is true. 
you not the ready money ?” 

“Yes, I have the money. I can draw 
a cheque for that amount, and it will be 
honoured at once ; but I cannot give you 
so much money without knowing what 
you are going to do with it.” 

“And suppose, father, you do not 
approve of what I am going to do with 
it?” 

“All the more reason, my dear, that I 
should know.” 

“Then, father, I suppose you mean 
that whatever services I have rendered 
you—whatever comfort I have given you 
—what I have been to you all my life is 
not worth thirty thousand pounds,” 

* You shouldn't talk like that, daughter. 
Everything I have is yours, or will be 
when I die. It is for you I work. It is 
for youl accumulate money. You will 
have everything I own, the moment I 
have to lay down my work.” 

“Father,” cried the girl, standing up 
before him, “I do not want your money 
when you die. I do not want you to die, 
as you very well know; but I do want 
thirty thousand pounds to-day, and now. 
I want it more thgn I ever wanted any- 


Have 
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thing else before in my life, or ever shall 
again. Will you give it to me?” 

“No, I will not; unless you tell me 
what you are going to do with it.” 

“Then, father, you can leave your 
money to your nephew when you die. I 
shall never touch a penny of it. I now 
bid you good-bye. I will go out from 
this room and earn my own living.” 

With that the young woman turned to 
go, but her father, with a sprightliness 
one would not have expected from his 
years, sprang to the door and looked at 
her with alarm. 

“Edith, my child, you never talked 
to me like this before in your life. What 
is wrong with you ?” 

“Nothing, father, except that I want 
a cheque for thirty thousand pounds, and 
want it now.” 

“And do you mean to say that you 
will leave me if I do not give it to you ?” 

“Have you ever broken your word, 
father ?” 

“ Never, my child, that I know of.” 

“Then remember I am your daughter. 
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I have said, if Ido not get that money 
now, I shall never enter our house again.” 

“But thirty thousand pounds is a 
tremendous amount. Remember I have 
given my word, too, that I would not 
give you the money unless you told me 
what it was for.” 

“Very well, father, I will tell what it 
is for when you ask me. I would advise 
you, though, not to ask me, and I would 
advise you to give me the money. It 
will all be returned to you if you want it.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about the money 
at all, Edith. I merely, of course, don’t 
want to see it wasted.” 

“ And, father, have you no trust in my 
judgment ? ” 

“ Well, you know I haven’t much faith 
in any woman’s judgment, in the matter 
of investing money.” 

“Trust me this time, father, I shall 
never ask you for any more.” 

The old man went slowly to his desk, 
wrote out a cheque, and handed it to his 
daughter. It was for thirty thousand 
pounds, 
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THE NEW SERVANT. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY. 


HETHER the New Woman be myth 

or momentous fact, there is no 
doubt whatever about the New Servant. 
She is here among us, and has come to 
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stay. The Board Schools are turning her 
out in her thousands. The ratepayers are 
educating her, and the mistresses of the 
land will do well to adjust their ideas to 
her and accept the new state of affairs 
with an open mind. It does not answer 
to keep in an ancient groove when new 
channels are being dug out around us, and 
a transverse cut may let in a flood of in- 
conveniences and disadvantages. Free 
education is bringing about a condition of 
affairs that may as well be reckoned with 
soon as late. The old-fashioned servant, 
whose early studies were limited to the 
three R.’s, will soon have entirely disap- 
peared, and there is little doubt that, after 


employer and employed have become 
familiar with the new order of things, the 
change will be for the better; but, in the 
meantime, the period of transition is apt 
to be rather puzzling, and occasionally 
trying. 

A young housemaid stood, the other 
morning, duster in hand, listening to a 
youthful daughter of her employer prac- 
tising on the piano, After a while, she 
remarked to the child: “I am so sorry, 
Miss, that I did not keep up my music 
and my shorthand.” She had learned 
both at the Board School, where the list 
of subjects includes, in addition to the 
ordinary course, English literature and 
composition, botany, chemistry, drawing, 
freehand modelling and modelling in clay, 
singing, French, mathematics and elemen- 
tary science. A violin class has been 


formed for the encouragement of diligent 
pupils, who are admitted as a reward for 


good conduct. For a trifling fee in- 
struction can be obtained in playing the 
mandolin, guitar, and banjo, at another 
Board School in the same vicinity. 

This is what the ratepayers’ money does 
for the working classes, and, apart from 
the question of fairness in compelling a 
man to subscribe heavily towards pro- 
viding a much better education for the 
Board scholars than he can afford to give 
his own children, his wife has to reckon 
with the whole business in dealing with 
her servants. Perhaps we hardly consider 
this sufficiently. It is well-known that 
the women, especially of the servant class, 
are among the most sensitive of human- 
kind. The foundations of their moral 
nature would appear to have suffered a 
sort of seismal disturbance at or before 
the period when they began to enter upon 
the duties of domestic service, with the 
result that they are for ever after liable 
to be upset with a suddenness and com- 
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pleteness that are both surprising and 
embarrassing to those who unwittingly 
cause the disaster. Whether the new 
education, with its wide range, will even- 
tually aggravate or minimize this ten- 
dency, it would be difficult to guess ; 
but it is absolutely certain that as things 
are at present, with some servants parti- 
ally taught and others not taught at 
all, the unfortunate housewife finds her- 
self surrounded by pitfalls. Servants have 
always been difficult tocomprehend. They 
have an unwritten code of etiquette, which 
even the most experienced mistress is only 
beginning faintly to ascertain after long 
years of varied experience. Sometimes a 
glimmer of it can be obtained from an 
old servant who feels herself to be on 
sufficiently confidential terms with her 
mistress to let her into a secret or two. 
This code appears to be framed entirely 
with a view to define the duties of ser- 
vants to each other. The mistress is left 
out inthe cold. She is, perhaps, supposed 
to be in such a stronghold of power and 


authority as to be well able to take care 


‘‘ THE NEW SERVANT.” 


of herself. But whatever may be the 
cause, she is only included by inference 


> 
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in the laws that govern the kitchen, and 
that inference the unflattering one that 
sketches her in as a troublesome frontier 


‘‘ SOMETIMES ACTIVELY ILL-TREAT THEM.’’ 


line, shutting off many a pleasure that 
might otherwise be indulged in. Will 
the new education make the servant more 
tolerant of, and considerate to, her em- 
ployer? Who shall say ? 

The popular view of the servant in 
ordinary English households of fair social 
position is that she is completely at the 
mercy of her mistress, and that the latter 
is prone to bully her domestics, scold 
them, overwork them, and in some cases 
actively ill-treat them. This view is up- 
held by incidents in the police-court that 
crop up from time to time ; but there is 
no publicity given to the innumerable 
instances of homes where the servants 
are as comfortable as their own sensi- 
tive natures will permit them to be; 
where they are well-fed, moderately 
worked, and considered in a variety of 
ways. The truth is that in many and 
many a ménage the mistress is at the 
mercy of her servants. Her comfort and 
happiness are in their hands, and if she be 
of a too yielding, pliant, timid character, 
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she suffers many things in her daily deal- 
ings with those in her employ. It needs 
some strength of mind to point out short- 
comings and defects to any fellow-creature. 
One has to summon all one’s courage to 
an interview with a woman who is as 
likely as not to take offence over necessary 
remonstrance, however gently put, and 
use colloquial weapons. There are adjec- 
tives and nouns of so powerful a sort that 
one would gladly choose a blow in their 
stead, were the alternative offered. On 
the other hand, some educated women, 
who should know better, address satirical 
remarks to their servants, who hate and 
dread sarcasm as a weapon which is as 
much beyond their reach as coarse invec- 
tive is below that of a gentlewoman. 

The fact is that perfect politeness is 
more than ever necessary in dealings 
with the maids in the kitchen. It is the 
best sort of armour wherein a mistress 
can invest herself. One need not for ever 


be saying “Thank you” and “If you 
please ” to one’s servants, but it is abso- 


lutely necessary to abandon the dictatorial 
manner, the peremptory tone, and the 
stern, cold glance which raise revolt in 
the breast alike of cook and housemaid 
and every other kind of maid. The voice 
can be pleasant, the tone gentle, the man- 
ner kind, even if the words be those of 
authority, as they should and must be. 
There are kindly souls who can say, 
“You will do this or that,” with a more 
agreeable intonation than others can 
throw into ‘Please do so and so,” If 
servants are to be placed on an equal 
footing with the children of many of us 
in the matter of education, we must 
accept the state of affairs with what 
equanimity we may be able to summon. 
If the cook choose to correct our pronun- 
ciation of French words, we must take it 
as kindly meant, snould her manner per- 
mit us todo so. This actually happened 
the other day, when a Board School young 
woman suggested that “ maynoo” was the 
proper way in which to speak of a bill-of- 
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fare in French. Perhaps this is the way 
they teach French in the Board Schools. 
“ Quite a multum in parco, Madam,” said a 
parlourmaid the other morning, speaking 
of a new invention. The schoolmaster is 
abroad, indeed, and if only the employer 
can keep herself above the level of the 
employed in courtesy, culture, and the 
practical science of the household, the 
new era may prove a sort of mild millen- 
nium, a 14-carat article, which will con- 
trast agreeably with the pewter period 
when ignorance and prejudice held sway. 

It is one of the difficulties of this inter- 
mediate period that some of our servants 
are of the old-fashioned pattern, very 
lightly educated, and full of the illimitable 
incomprehensibility of ignorance, while 
others, sharing the kitchen with them, 
belong to the New Servant period. The 
mixture is a strange one, but it is not 
uncommon. The cook may be a venerable, 
if not picturesque, relic of a former age, 
while the housemaid and the parlourmaid 
have learned the elements cf botany, and 
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tried their hands at modelling in clay at 

the Board School. Sometimes the repre- 

sentatives of the two periods run together 
DD 
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well enough in double harness, though 
each secretly despises the other. The 
enlightened housemaid would not dream 
of calling her employer “the mistress ” as 
the old-fashioned cook does; and the 
latter, who can scarcely write her own 
name correctly, inclines to the opinion 
that education has not done much for the 
empty-headed, frivolous chatterer, who, to 
quote a clever saying, devotes all the 
leisure she has to 
spare from the 
decoration of her 
person to the ne- 
glect of her duties. 
It was one of these 
old-fashioned ser- 
vants who, on 
being questioned 
as to her capabili- 
ties, and asked ii 
she could make 
entrées, _ replied, 
“T think I could ; 
{ made the beds in 
my last place.” 
Every one is free 
to guess at what 
she thought an 
entrée was. Another of the same sort, 
on being told to put salt into the water 
in which potatoes were being boiled in 
their jackets, said: “ But what is the use ? 
The salt can’t get through their skins.” 
A lady whose kitchen range occasionally 
declined to do anything but smoke, had 
one cook who remarked with reference to 
it, “It is very unsatisfactory, Madam,” 
and another who observed, “Hur’s a 


meazley beast, mum.” Both meant pre- 
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cisely the same thing, but the Oxfordshire 
servant had not enjoyed the etymological 
training that enabled her compeer to 
express herself in dictionary English. 

It is with a lurking sort of regret that 
one anticipates the days when every sér- 
vant will be too well taught to sign herself 
“Yours respectively” at the end of a 
letter ; to call the sediment in a decanter 
“settlement”; a conversazione a “con- 
versation only ”- 
and otherwise to 
use their inge- 
nuity in translat- 
ing unknown 
words into others 
that are familiar 
and not very far 
wide of the sense. 
Even one of the 
educated has been 
known to speak of 
“ exasperating the 
h,” and another 
bemoans her “seru- 
tinizing pains,” 
while a _ third, 
writing to her 
mistress about a 
fellow-servant who had been ill with 
bronchitis, remarked: “The doctor says 
it is brown capers on the chest.” The 
loss of these quaint equivalents will tend 
to diminish the gaiety of nations; but, 
after all, we engage our domestics more 
with a view to’ rendering practical aid in 
the household than as possible purveyors 
of amusing paraphrase ; and in the former 
capacity a little general enlightenment 
may not be amiss. 
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BY FRED 


'}\HERE is a dog in our street—never 

mind to whom he belongs ; I know 
who is his master, but Iam not going to 
give him away—a dog of whom I often 
overhear the butcher-boys and bakers’- 
men, and such-like persons, telling one 
another that they need be under no error 
as to his knowing a thing or two. He 
does know a thing or two, does Ebenezer; 
and besides, he is a humourist, and 
deliberately does funny things in order 
to amuse himself and make his friends 
laugh. His friends are many, and are 
fitted, some with two legs and others 
with four legs; but they all laugh at 
Ebenezer, which is his name, for he has 
constituted himself the clown of the 


district, and lives on his reputation. 
Ebenezer is not any particular kind of 


dog; that would not be funny enough. 
When about to make his entry into this 
dismal planet, Ebenezer determined to 
bring a ray of light into it, and make 
people laugh from the beginning ; so he 
chose the funniest-looking people of his 
kind for his parents, and burst upon a 
delighted world looking something like a 
poodle and something like a small towel- 
horse, with a dash of greyhound about 
the head, and a strong suggestion of 
hearth-rug about the tail. Then Ebe- 
nezer got himself shaved ; he had all the 
fur about his neck and shoulders taken 
off and that of the front and hind legs, 
leaving the rest on, especially the hair on 
his face, which he gets somebody to brush 
up into ferocious whiskers every day. 
Ebenezer does nothing common, such 
as barking or howling. He does, occa- 
sionally, give a bark in imitation of other 
dogs, and in a voice which is not a bit 
like his own; but that is only when he 
wishes to startle some cat, and get a little 
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fun out of it. You can see him, at such 
times, watch a cat sneaking quietly home 
unaware of Ebenezer’s presence ; he lies 
still and smiles. Then there is a wild 
scuffle, and a short, deep bark—and off 
goes the cat down the street like an 
arrow from the bow. Ebenezer stands 
and wags his tail and watches, smiling, 
till the cat turns to see who it was that 
made the rush. Then the cat perceives 
that it has been humbugged, and says to 
itselfi—“ By George, it’s only Ebenezer 
after all, what a fool I've been!” and lies 
down then and there to watch and see 
whether Ebenezer is going to be enter- 
taining again—with some other cat. 

An errand boy arrived one day at 
Ebenezer’s front door, accompanied by 
his mother—not Ebenezer’s mother, he 
had never known a mother’s tender 
care—and reported that Ebenezer had 
so interfered with the seat of his (the 
boy’s) trousers that a patch had become 
necessary. There was the patch, suré 
enough, but the whole thing was a libel 
as far as Ebenezer was concerned ; for he 
never went to extremities in his dealings 
with errand boys, though he had his fun 
out of them as out of everything else 
he had anything to do with. Besides, 
the patch was an old one on the face of it, 
and, as it turned out afterwards, had 
already been the basis upon which claims 
had been made for the attacks of other 
dogs. _ It is clear that a patch in the seat 
of his trousers is a valuable possession to 
an errand boy, and, with the assistance of 
a sufficiently vituperative and mendacious 
mother, may be made a positive and 
certain source of income. 

Only once was Ebenezer known to do 
real damage to life or property, and that 
was, of course; the occasion on which he 
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‘ran amuck. It was a serious business 
that, and gave Ebenezer's friends much 
pain, for we thought—we did indeed— 
that our Ebenezer had gone mad. As 
a matter of fact, all that he was suffering 
from was a violent flow of spirits—good- 
ness knows what set him off. Billiter, 
his master (the fellow who pays for his 
licence, I mean—no one is specially Ebe- 
nezer's master, he is everybody’s and 
nobody’s dog down our street)—I call 
him Billiter, but, of course, that is not 
his real name—Billiter declares that he 
had eaten something that did not agree 
with him, but everything agrees with 
Ebenezer. Podgeley says he _ thinks 
Ebenezer fell in love ; but I don’t think 
that of Ebenezer, and, if he did, he very 
soon fell out again; my own opinion is 
that he made some excruciatingly funny 
joke which we did not happen to see, 
and that, since he could not sit down and 
roar, as a human being would, till his 
sides fell in with the exertion, he was 


obliged to work off his amusement in 


some other way. Well, the way he did 
it was to kill Miss Warmington’s cat— 
which he always hated —and to rush 
round and round the garden after Crorly’s 
rabbits, three of which died of it. He 
chased an errand boy half-way down the 
road, and worried his trouser legs to 
ribbons, and caused the errand boy to 
yell as though, not Ebenezer, but all the 
demons from all sorts of dreadful places 
were after him. Then Ebenezer calmly 
went and took a bathe in a neighbour’s 
pond and came home, and had his dinner 
as though he had passed through no extra- 
ordinary phase. Miss Warmington wanted 
Ebenezer sent to Battersea Home for his 
exploit—I fancy she believed that estab- 
lishment to be a kind of reformatory for 
bad dogs; a penitentiary in which they 
were taught the iniquity of killing cats, 
and so on; but, bless you, Ebenezer never 
dreamt of going to such a place. He 
stayed at home. 

A very favourite game of Ebenezer’s is 
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to pick up a muddy stick out of the 
road, and run it against some stranger’s 
trousers ; I’m afraid he likes to hear them 
turn their vocabularies inside out at him 
—which is, of course, a vulgar taste for a 
dog to have,and I don’t defend it. If 
the stranger is of a stone-throwing kind 
—some are, though “cursing” is 
commoner—Ebenezer is well into the 
next Parish while the man bends to find 
a stone; he knows in an instant if a 
missile is going to be hurled at him, and 
generally chooses for the perpetration of 
his practical jokes a place in the road 
where there are no loose stones. Then 
he runs round the corner. 

The other day Ebenezer collected quite 
a crowd. He had annexed young 
Pickersgill as he passed down the street 
fora walk. Ebenezer saw him coming, 
and decided to accompany him ; he does, 
occasionally, favour one or another of us 
in this way. Presently, just when our 
road runs into the more populous High 
Street (we live, of course, at Luddington), 
Ebenezer picked up an_ exceedingly 
unsavoury stick and rubbed it freely 
against the trousers of a man he met. 
Probably it was a new pair ; if so, it was 
no doubt a bit aggravating, and this must 
be the man’s excuse. He instantly lost 
his way in the lowest depths of his 
vocabulary. He groped about there, and 
shot out shockingalities as a dog flings the 
earth about when digging a hole; the 
man must have had experience of the 
principal streets of a large town on 
Sunday nights ; his language was of that 
kind. Ebenezer saw he was a swearing, 
or non-stone-throwing person, and sat 
down with the stick in his mouth to 
listen ; he wagged his tail and smiled at 
the choicest phrases; it was horrid of 
him. People came and stood round. 
Young Pickersgill was the target for all 
the abuse. The man wanted to know 
what Pickersgill meant ®y letting his 
adjective, past-participled dog bring ad- 
verbially dirty sticks in his adjective 
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mouth, and wipe them on his trousers ? 
The crowd looked at young Pickersgili as 
though they, too, were anxious to be 
informed on this point. . Ebenezer looked 
at Pickersgill, also, as if the question had 
struck him as being distinctly reasonable 
on the part of the vituperative person 
with the trousers, and that he should 
think poorly of Pickersgill if he did not 
answer it satisfactorily. 

Pickersgill said surely it wasn’t his 
fault that the man had run up against a 
dirty stick and soiled his trousers ? 

The crowd looked half convinced. 
Ebenezer appeared pained. 

The man said he would let Pickersgill 
know whether it was his fault. Why 
did he bring dogs (he described the dogs 
in a few vivid adjectives) that ran dirty 
sticks against peoples’ trousers ? 

Again the crowd veered round, and 
were all against Pickersgill for bringing 
Ebenezer. 

But Pickersgill said he hadn’t brought 
any dogs, as described, that ran dirty 
sticks against people’s trousers. 

The crowd looked puzzled at this. 
Ebenezer concealed a smile by pretending 
to catch a non-existent flea. 

The man said he would jolly soon teach 
Pickersgill whether he had acted as 
described or not, Pickersgill need make 
no mistake about that. “ What,” he 
inquired, “was that past-participled, lost, 
condemned specimen there ? ” 

Pickersgill said that, so far as he was 
aware, the creature referred to was a dog. 
The crowd breathed more freely, the 
truth was coming out. 


“Very well, then,” the man continued, 
“and what had he in his mouth ?” 

“A’ stick,” Pickersgill admitted. The 
crowd looked pleased; the man’s irre- 
sistible logic was drawing Pickersgill into 
a corner; in another minute he would 
give himself away. 

“ A muddy stick ?” said the man. 

Pickersgill admitted it: “Very muddy.” 

“Then, d—— it all!” exclaimed the 
aggrieved one. “ Where are yer?” 

Pickersgill gave the fellow his bearings 
quite correctly—So-and-so,—High Street. 
The crowd laughed at Pickersgill’s simpli- 
city. Ebenezer had to look for another flea. 

The man with the trousers remarked 
that if Pickersgill was going to be so 
excessively funny they had better all go 
home to bed and have their laugh out, 
afore they took and busted. Come, what 
was he going to get for the damage to his 
clothes ? 

Pickersgill said he had better find out 
that from the owner of the dog. 

At this, the crowd declared unreservedly 
for Pickersgill, and howled with laughter. 
But the trousered one did not laugh; 
he took up stones wherewith to bombard 
the author of all his sorrows, and this, 
Pickersgill said, was the best thing he 
could do, for it dispersed Ebenezer ; 
whereas if Ebenezer had remained there, 
and walked away with him, he might 
have had difficulty in proving that Eben- 
ezer was not his property. 

But Ebenezer would never, I am sure, 
have given Pickersgill away; he knows 
enough to come in out of the rain, does 
Ebenezer ! 
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BY A. 
XVI. 

1, Oaxtey Vittas, BrrcxEsPoot, 

November 4th, 1884. 
FACE my study window as I write, 
Bertie. Slate-coloured clouds are drift- 
ing slowly overhead, with ragged fringes. 
Between them one has a glimpse of higher 
clouds of a lighter gray. I can hear the 
gentle swish of the rain striking a clearer 
note on the gravel path and a duller 
among the leaves. Sometimes it falls 
straight and heavy, till the air is full of 
the delicate gray shading, and for half a 
foot above the ground there is a haze 
the rebound of a million tiny 
globules. Then, without any change in 
the clouds, it eases off again. Pools line 
my walk, and lie thick upon the roadway, 
their surface pocked by the falling drops. 
As I sit I can smell the heavy perfume 
of the wet earth, and the laurel bushes 


from 


gleam where the light strikes sideways 
The gate outside shines 
above as though it were new varnished, 
and along the lower edge of the upper 
bar there hangs a fringe of great clear 
drops. 

That is the best that November can do 


upon them. 


for us in our dripping little island. You, 
I suppose, sitting among the dying glories 
of an American fall think that this must 
needs be depressing. Don’t make any 
mistake about that, my dear boy. You 
may take the States from Detroit to the 
Gulf, and you won't find a happier man 
than this one. What do you suppose 
I’ve got at this moment in my consulting- 
room? A bureau? A bookcase? No; 
I know you've guessed my secret already. 
She is sitting in my big armchair, and 
she is the best, the kindest, the sweetest 
little woman in England. 

Yes, I’ve been married six months now 
—at least, the almanack says months, 
though I should have thought weeks. I 
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should, of course, have sent cake and 
cards, but had an idea that you were 
not home from the Islands yet. It is a 
good year since I wrote to you, but when 
you give an amorphous address of that 
sort, what can you expect? I’ve 
thought of you and talked of you often 
enough. 

Well, I daresay with the acumen of an 
old married man you have guessed who 
the lady is as well. We surely know by 
some nameless instinct more about our 
futures than we think we know. I can 
remember, for example, that vears ago the 
name of Bradfield used to strike with a 
causeless familiarity upon my ear, and 
since then, as you know, the course of my 
life has flowed through it. And so when 
I first saw Winnie La Force in the railway 
carriage, before I had spoken to her or 
knew her name, I felt an inexplicable 
sympathy for and interest in her. Have 
you had no experience of the sort in your 
life? Or was it merely that she was 
obviously gentle and retiring, and so made 
a silent claim upon all that was helpful 
and manly in me? At any rate I was 
conscious of it, and again and again every 
time that I met her. How good is that 
saying of some Russian writer, that he 
who loves one woman knows more of the 
whole sex than he who has had passing 
relations with a thousand. I thought I 
knew something of women. I suppose 
every medical student does. But now I 
can see that I really knew nothing. My 
knowledge was all external. I did not 
know the woman soul, that crowning gift 
of Providence to man, which, if we do not 
ourselves degrade it, wi!l set an edge to 
all that is good in us. I did not know 
how the love of a woman will tinge a 
man’s whole life and every action with 
unselfishness. I did not know how easy 
it is to be noble when some one else takes 
it for granted that one will be so, or how 
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wide and interesting life becomes when 
viewed by four eyes instead of two. I 
had much to learn, you see, but I think I 
have learned it. 

It was natural that the death of poor 
Fred La Force should make me intimate 
with the family. It was really that cold 
hand which I grasped that morning as I 
sat by his bed which drew me towards my 
happiness, I visited there frequently, 
and we often went little excursions to- 
gether. Then my dear mother came down 
to stay with me for a spell, and turned Miss 
Williams gray by looking for dust in all 
sorts of improbable corners, or advancing 
with a terrible silence, a broom in one 
hand and a shovel in the other, to the 
attack of a spider's web which she had 
marked down in: the beer-cellar. Her 


presence enabled me to return some of 
the hospitality which I had received from 
the La Forces, and brought us still nearer 
together. ’ 

I had never yet reminded them of our 
previous meeting. One evening, however, 


the talk turned upon clairvoyance, and 
Mrs. La Force was expressing the utmost 
disbelief in it. I borrowed her ring, and 
holding it to my forehead, I pretended to 
be peering into her past. 

“T see you in a railway carriage,” said 
I. “You are wearing a red feather in 
your bonnet. Miss La Force is dressed in 
something dark. There isa young man 
there. He is rude enough to address 
your daughter as Winnie before he has 
ever been... .” 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, “ of course it 
is he! The face haunted me and I could 
not think where we had met it. That 
is twice, then, that Fred has been a link 
between us.” 

Well, there are some things that we 
don’t talk about to another man, even 
when we know each other as well as I 
know you. Why should we, when that 
which is most engrossing to us consists 
in those gradual shades of advance from 
friendship to intimacy, and from intimacy 
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to something more sacred still, which can 
scarcely be written at all, far less made 
interesting to another. The time came 
at last when they were to leave Birches- 
pool, and my mother and I went round 
the night before to say good-bye. Winnie 
and I were thrown together for an 
instant. 

“ When will you come back to Birches- 
pool ?” I asked. 

“ Mother does not know.” 

“Will you come soon, and be my 
wife ?” 

I had been turning it over in my head 
all the evening how prettily I could lead 
up to it, and how neatly I could say it— 
and behold the melancholy result ! Well, 
perhaps the feeling of my heart managed 
to make itself clear even through those 
bald words. There was but one to judge, 
and she was of that opinion. 

I was so lost in my own thoughts that 
I walked as far as Oakley Villa with my 
mother before I opened my mouth. 
“Mam,” said I at last, ‘I have proposed 
to.Winnie La Force and she has accepted 
me.” 

“My boy,” said she, “you are a true 
Packenham.” And so I knew that my 
mother’s approval had reached the point 
of enthusiasm. It was not for days—not 
until I expressed a preference for dust 
under the bookcase with quiet, against 
purity and ructions—that the dear old 
lady perceived traces of the Munros. 

The time originally fixed for the wed- 
ding was six months after this, but we 
gradually whittled it down to five and to 
four.. My income had risen to about two 
hundred and seventy pounds at the time, 
and Winnie had agreed, with a somewhat 
enigmatical smile, that we could manage 
very well on that—the more so as marriage 
sends a doctors income up. .The reason 
of her smile became more apparent when 
a few weeks before the date I received.a 
most portentous blue document in which 
“ We, Brown and Woodhouse, the solici- 
tors for the. herein and hereafter men- 
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tioned Winifred La Force, do hereby” 
state a surprising number of things, and 
use some remarkably bad English. The 
meaning of it when all the “ whereas’s and 
aforesaids” were picked out, was that 
Winnie had about a hundred a year of her 
own. It could not make me love her a 
shade better than I did, but at the same 
time I won’t be so absurd as to say that I 
was not very glad, or to deny that it made 
our marriage much easicr than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Poor old Whitehall came in on the 
morning of the ceremony. He was stag- 
gering under the weight of a fine Japanese 
cabinet which he had carried round from 
his lodgings. I had asked him to come to 
the church, and the old gentleman was 
resplendent in a white waistcoat and a silk 
tie. Between ourselves I had been just a 
little uneasy lest his excitement should 
upset him, as in the case of the dinner, but 
nothing could be more exemplary than his 
conduct and appearance. I had intro- 
duced him to Winnie some days before. 

“You'll forgive me for saying, Dr. 
Munro, sir, that you are a—lucky fellow,” 
said he. “You've put your hand in the 
bag, sir, and taken out the eel first time, 
as any one with half an eye can see. Now 
I’ve had three dips, and landed a snake 
every dip. If I’d had a good woman at 
my side, Dr. Munro, sir, I might not be 
the broken half-pay skipper of an armed 
transport to-day.” 

“TI thought that you had been twice 
married, Captain.” 

“ Three times, sir. I buried two. The 
other lives at Brussels. Well, I'll be at 
the church, Dr. Munro, sir, and you may 
lay that there is no one there who wishes 
you better than I do.” 

And yet there were many there who 
wished me well. My patients had all got 
wind of it, and they assembled by the pew- 
full, looking distressingly healthy. My 
neighbour, Dr. Porter, was’there also to 
lend me his support, and old General Wain- 
wright gave Winnie away. My mother, 
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Mrs. La Force, and Miss Williams were all 
in the front pew, and away at the back of 
the church I caught a glimpse of the 
forked beard and crinkly face of Whitehall, 
and beside him the wounded lieutenant, 
the man who ran away with the cook, and 
quite a line of the strange Bohemians who 
followed his fortunes. Then when the 
words were said, and man’s form had tried 
to sanctify that which was already divine, 
we walked amid the pealings of the Wed- 
ding March into the vestry, where my dear 
mother relieved the tension of the situation 
by signing the register in the wrong place, 
so that to all appearance it was she who 
had just married the clergyman. And 
then amid congratulations and kindly faces 
we were together, her hand on my fore- 
arm, upon the steps of the church, and saw 
the familiar road stretching before us. 
But it was not that road which lay before 
my eyes, but rather the path of our lives, 
that broader path on which our feet were 
now planted, so pleasant to tread, and yet 
with its course so shrouded in the mist. 
Was it long or was it short? Was it up- 
hill or was it down? For her at least it 
should be smooth, if a man’s love could 
make it so. 

We were away for several weeks in the 
Isle of Man, and then came back to Oak- 
ley Villa, where Miss Williams was await- 
ing us ina house in which even my mother 
could have found no dust, and with a series 
of cheering legends as to the crowds of 
patients who had blocked the street in 
my absence. There really was. a marked 
increase in my practice, and for the last six 
months or so, without being actually busy, 
I have always had enough to occupy me. 
My people are poor, and I have to work 
hard for a small fee, but I still study and 
attend the local hospital; and keep my 
knowledge up-to-date so as to be ready for 
my opening when it comes. There are 
times when I chafe that I may not play a 
part upon some larger stage than this, but 
my happiness is complete, and if Fate has 
no further use for me, I am content now 
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from my heart to live and to die where I 
am. 

You will wonder, perhaps, how we get 
on—my wife and I—in the matter of re- 
ligion. Well, we both go our own ways. 
Why should I proselytise? I would not, 
for the sake of abstract truth, take away 
her child-like faith, which serves to make 
life easier and brighter to her. I would as 
soon think of breaking in upon her inno- 
cent prayers as she would of carrying off 
the works of philosophy from my study 
table. She is not narrow in her views, but 
if one could stand upon the very topmost 
pinnacle of broad-mindedness, one would 
doubtless see from it that even the narrow 
have their mission. 

About a year ago I had news of Cul- 
lingworth from Smeaton, who was in 
the same football team at college, and 
who had called when he was passing 
through Bradfield. His report was not 
a very favourable one. The practice had 
declined considerably. People had, no 
doubt, accustomed themselves to his 


eccentricities, and these had ceased to 
Again, there had been 
one or two coroner's inquests, which had 
spread the impression that he had been 


impress them. 


rash in the use of powerful drugs. If the 
coroner could have seen the hundreds 
of cures which Cullingworth had effected 
by that same rashness, he would have 
been less confident with his censures. 
But, as you can understand, C.’s rival 
medical men were not disposed to cover 
him in any way. He had never had 
much consideration for them. 

Beside this decline in his practice, I 
was sorry to hear that Cullingworth had 
shown renewed signs of that curious vein 
of suspicion which had always seemed to 
me to be the most insane of all his traits. 
His whole frame of mind towards me 
had been an example of it, but as far 
back as I can remember it had been a 
characteristic. Even in those early days, 
when they lived in four little rooms above 
a grocer’s shop, I recollect that he insisted 
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upon gumming up every chink of one 
bedroom for fear of some imaginary in- 
fection. He was haunted, too, with a 
perpetual dread of eaves-droppers, which 
used to make him fly at the door and 
fling it open in the middle of his conversa- 
tion, pouncing out into the passage with 
the idea of catching somebody in the 
act. Once it was the maid with the tea- 
tray that he caught, I remember, and I 
can see her astonished face now, with an 
aureole of flying cups and lumps of 
sugar. 

Smeaton tells me that this has now 
taken the form of imagining that some- 
one is conspiring to poison him with 
copper, against which he takes the 
most extravagant precautions. It is the 
strangest sight, he says, to see Cul- 
lingworth at his meals, for he sits with 
an elaborate chemical apparatus and 
numerous retorts and bottles at his elbow 
with which he tests samples of every 
course. I could not help laughing at 
Smeaton’s description, and yet it was 
a laugh with a groan underiying it. Of 
all ruins, that of a fine man is the 
saddest. 

I never thought I should have seen 
Cullingworth again, but Fate has brought 
us together. I have always had a kindly 
feeling for him, though I know that he 
used me atrociously. Often I have 
wondered whether, if I were placed 
before him, I should take him by the 
throat or by the hand. You will be 
interested to hear what actually oc- 
curred. 

One day, just a week or so back, I was 
starting on my round, when a boy arrived 
with a note. It fairly took my breath 
away when I saw the familiar writing, 
and realised that Cullingworth was in 
Birchespool. I called Winnie, and. we 
read it together. 

“Dear Munro,” it said, “James is in 
lodgings here for a few days. We are 
on the point of leaving England. He 
would be glad, for the sake of old times, 
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to have a chat with you before he goes. 
Yours faithfully, Hetty Cullingworth.” 
The writing was his, and the style of 
address, so that it was evidently one of 
those queer little bits of transparent 
cunning which were characteristic of him, 
to make it come from his wife, that he 
might not lay himself open to a direct 
rebuff. The address, curiously enough, 
was that very Cadogan Terrace at which 
I had lodged, but two doors higher up. 
Well, I was averse from going myself, 
but Winnie was all for peace and forgive- 
ness. Women who claim nothing invari- 
ably get everything, and so my gentle 
little wife always carries her point. Half 
an hour later I was in Cadogan Terrace 
with very mixed feelings, but the kindlier 
ones at the top. I tried to think that 
Cullingworth’s treatment of me had been 
pathological—the result of a diseased 
brain. If a delirious man had struck me 


I should not have been angry with him. 
That must be my way of looking at it. 
If Cullingworth still bore any resent- 


ment he concealed it most admirably. 
But then I knew by experience that that 
genial loud-voiced John Bull manner of 
his could conceal many things. His wife 
was more open, and I could read in her 
tightened lips and cold gray eyes that 
she at least stood fast to the old quarrel. 
Cullingworth was little changed, and 
seemed to be as sanguine and as full of 
spirits as ever. 

“Sound as a trout, my boy,” he cried, 
drumming on his chest with his hands. 
“Played for the London Scottish in their 
opening match last week, and was on 
the ball from whistle to whistle. Not 
so quick on a sprint—you find that your- 
self, Munro, eh, what? but a good hard- 
working bullocky forward. Last match 
I shall have for many a day, for I am off 
to South America next week.” 

“You have given up Bradfield alto- 
gether, then?” 

“Too provincial, my boy. What’s the 
good of a village practice with a miser- 
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able three thousand or so a year for a man 
that wants room to spread. My head 
was sticking out at one end of Bradfield 
and my feet at the other. Why there 
wasn’t room for Hetty in the place, let 
alone me! I’ve taken to the eye, my 
boy. There’s a fortune in the eye. A 
man grudges a half-crown to cure his 
chest or his throat, but he’d spend his 
last dollar over his eye. There’s money 
in ears but the eye is a gold mine.” 

“ What!” said I, “in South America ?” 

“Just exactly in South America,” he 
cried, pacing with his quick. little steps 
up and down the dingy room. “ Look 
here, laddie! There’s a great Continent 
from the Equator to the icebergs and not 
a man in it who could correct an astig- 
matism. What do they know of modern 
eye-surgery and _ refraction? Why, 
damme, they don’t know much about it 
in the provinces of England yet, let alone 
Brazil. Man, if you could only see it,. 
there’s a fringe of squinting millionaires 
sitting ten deep round the whole Conti- 
nent with their money in their hands, 
waiting for an oculist. Eh, Munro? 
What? By Crums, I'll come back and 
I'll buy Bradfield, and I'll give it away 
as a tip to a waiter.” 

“You propose to settle in some large 
city then ?” 

“City! What use would a city be to 
me ?. I’m there to squeeze the Continent. 
I work a town.at a time. I send on an. 
agent to the next to say that I am coming. 
‘ Here’s the chance of a life-time,’ says he. 
‘No need to go back to Europe. Here’s 
Europe come to you. Squints, cataracts, 
iritis, refractions, what you like, here’s 
the great Signor Cullingworth, right up 
to date and ready foranything.’ In they 
come, of course, droves of them, and then 
I arrive and take the money. Here’s my 
luggage,” he pointed to two great hampers 
in the corner of the room. “Those are 
glasses, my boy, concave and convex,. 
hundreds of them. I test an eye, fit him 
on the spot, and send him away shouting.. 
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Then I load up a steamer and come home, 
unless I elect to buy one of their little 
States and run it.” 

Of course it sounded absurd as he put 
it, but I could soon see that he had worked 
out his details and that there was a very 
practical side to his visions. 

“T work Bahia,” said he. “My agent 
prepares Pernambuco. When Bahia is 
squeezed dry I move on to Pernambuco, 
and the agent ships to Monte Video. So 
we work our way round with a trail of 
spectacles behind us. It'll go like clock- 
work.” 

“You will need to speak Spanish,” 
said I, 

“Tut, it does not take any Spanish to 
stick a knife into a man’s eye. All I 


shall want to know is—‘ Money down— 
Spanish enough for 


no credit.’ That’s 
me.” 

We had a long and interesting talk 
about all that had happened to both of 
us, without however any allusion to our 
past quarrel. He would not admit that 
he left Bradfield on account of a falling 
off in his practice, or for any reason except 
that he found the place too small. His 
spring-screen invention had, he said, been 
favourably reported upon by one of the 
first private ship-building firms on the 
Clyde, and there was every probability 
of their adopting it. 

“ As to the magnet,” said he, “I’m very 
sorry for my country, but there is no 
more command of the seas for her. I'll 
have to let the thing go to the Germans. 
It’s not my fault. They must not blame 
me when the smash comes. I put the 
thing before the Admiralty, and I could 
have made a Board School understand it 
in half the time. Such letters, Munro! 
Colney Hatch on blue paper. When the 
war comes, and I show these letters, 
somebody will be hanged. Questions 
about this—questions about that. At 
last they asked me what I proposed to 
fasten my magnet to. I answered to any 
solid, impenetrable object, such as the 
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head of an Admiralty Official. Well, that 
broke the whole thing up. They wrote 
with their compliments and they were 
returning my apparatus. I wrote with 
my compliments and they might go to 
the devil, And so ends a great historical 
incident, Munro—eh, what ?” 

We parted very good friends, but with 
reservations, I fancy, on both sides, His 
last advice to me was to clear out of 
Birchespool. 

** You can do better—you can do better, 
laddie!” said he. “Look round the 
whole world, and when you see a little 
round hole jump in feet foremost. There’s 
a lot of em about if a man keeps himself 
ready.” 

So those were the last words of Culling- 
worth, and the last that I may ever see 
of him also, for he starts almost imme- 
diately upon his strange venture. He 
must succeed. He is a man whom no- 
thing could hold down. I wish him luck, 
and have a kindly feeling towards him, 
and yet I distrust him from the bottom of 
my heart, and shall be just as pleased to 
know that the Atlantic rolls between us. 

Well, my dear Bertie, a happy and 
tranquil, if not very ambitious existence 
stretches before us. I can foresee the 
gradually increasing routine of work, the 
wider circle of friends, the identification 
with this or that local movement, with 
perhaps a seat on the bench, or at least, 
in the Municipal Council in my later 
years. It’s nota very startling programme, 
is it? But it lies to my hand, and I see 
no other. I should dearly love that the 
world should be ever so little better for 
my presence. Even on this small stage 
we have our two sides, and something 
might be done by throwing all one’s 
weight on the scale of breadth, tolerance, 
charity, temperance, peace, and kindliness 
to man and beast. We can’t all strike 
very big blows, and even the little ones 
count for something. 

So good-bye, my dear boy, and re- 
member that when you come to England 
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our home would be the brighter for your 
presence. In any case, now that I have 
your address, I shall write again in a very 
few weeks. My kindest regards to Mrs. 
Swanborough. 

[This is the last letter which was mailed 
to me by my poor friend. He started to 
spend Christmas of that year (1884) 
with his people, and on the journey was 
involved in the fatal railroad accident at 
Sittingfleet. Dr. and Mrs. Munro were 


the only occupants of the car next the 


[THE 


locomotive, and were killed instantly, as 
was the brakesman and one other passen- 
ger. It was such an end as both he and 
his wife would have chosen, and no one 
who knew them would regret that neither 
was left to mourn the other. His insu- 
rance policy of eleven hundred pounds 
was sufficient to provide for the wants of 
his own family, which, as his father was 
in failing health, was the one worldly 
matter which could have caused him 
concern.—A. 8. ] 


END. ] 
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BY BART KENNEDY. 


FTEN I sit and think and wonder 
what has become of Karl. And 
when I pass along the streets, I find 
myself instinctively looking for his face in 
the surge and push of the crowd. How 
strange it is to be haunted by a face—a 
face that ever lives in the memory, that 
fades not. I see it before me now, as 
plainly as I saw it in the years long gone. 
Nay, more plainly, for the lapse of time 
limns it all the more clearly. 

Fame has come to me since then. 
Bah! a snap of my fingers for it. It 
means nothing. Dead Sea fruit. It 
fades in the grasp and is bitter, bitter 
to the taste. One is mocked by it, even 


as was mocked the famishing Tantalus. 
But I wish I could see Karl. 

Yes, the stupid people of the world, 
who never by any accident think for 
themselves, say that I am a great philo- 
sopher because—well, because I’ve written 


some dull books concerning things of 
which I know nothing. I had to doit. I 
had to pander to stupidity because I 
wasn’t strong enough to work in my own 
way and remain in obscurity. But the 
mockery of it all! 

I knew Karl in the days when I had to 
struggle desperately with the blackest 
and lowest sort of poverty. I had to 
fight the life out to keep the life in. 
Terrible paradox. To give blood to keep 
blood. Hunger was my constant com- 
panion, my bedfellow—the ghost that 
haunted me. And what strange scenes 
and visions this ghost evoked for me as I 
dreamed in my narrow bed. Wonderful 
scenes—wonderful visions, In them were 
feasts—trich, glorious feasts. Aye, always 
feasts. How the wine flowed; how the 
goblets sparkled! Fruits, food, savoury 
meats. And I was the only feaster. I was 
dining amid luxury unimaginable, and 
I would eat and drink, and eat and drink 
for hours and hours. I never could 


become satisfied. I used to stop in the 
middle of my dream and think how 
strange this was. And waking would 
come, and with it a gnawing despair. 
Again I was facing the blackness. Ah! 
weird dreams, so terrible and beautiful, 
you were the only things that cheered me 
in those awful days. Often I have walked 
the streets so crowded, so lonely, and 
wished for night so that you might come to 
me again. 

In those days I wrote, protesting with 
all the power that was in me, against 
man’s cruelty to man. My side was the 
side of the oppressed, the forlorn. My 
work breathed malediction against a civili- 
sation that crushed the woman tothe earth, 
that made of the man a slave—a vile 
slave without even a wish for freedom. I 
was filled with the glorious emotion of 
thé Sublime Galilean ; and I received for 
my wage contumely, starvation, and 
obscurity. For this Christian civilisation 
likes it not when a man endeavours to 
follow out the spirit of Christ’s teachings. 
It does to him even as it would do to 
Christ now if He appeared under another 
name. 

You must be on the side of the bat- 
talions. 

I remember the morning that Karl 
came and knocked at my door when I 
lived in that wretched garret over on the 
east side of New York. It was in the 
middle of an April five-and-twenty years 
ago. Five-and-twenty years! A long, 
long time! But it might have been yester- 
day. Why, I can still hear the echo cf 
Karl’s clear, strong voice. It was a jovial, 
magnetic voice. It always thrilled me. 

“Old fellow,” he said, as I let him 
into the room, “you must dress yourself 
and come along with me.” 

Karl was three-and-twenty years old, 
was over six feet in height, and of strong, 
mighty build. His eyes were blue and 
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piercing, his face fresh-coloured and oval, 
his hair dark brown. A handsome man. 
He reminded one so much of the pictures 
that one sees of the glorious old Norse 
vikings—those grand lads of the ocean. 

He was a brilliant and able newspaper 
man. Though so young, he had already 
reached to the top of his profession. One 
of the leading dailies claimed him as their 
starman. There were those who said hard 
things concerning him, who thought he 
was erratic and apt to do things that were 
somewhat off colour; but then such 
things are always said about any able 
man of pronounced individuality. I never 
paid the slightest attention to them. I 
always found Karl to be square and 
honourable in his dealings, and, what was 
much more to the point, he possessed, to a 
marked degree, that greatest of virtues 
which is rarely to be met with amongst 
men at all, and which is, least of all, to be 
found amongst men who make a parade of 
being square and honourable in a conven- 
tional sense—the virtue of being true and 
square toa friend when that friend was in 
need and at his lowest depth. 

“ What's the matter?” I asked, as I got 
into bed again. I wasn’t feeling well that 
morning. I was cold. Besides, I felt 
gloomy and disturbed, for the landlady 
had threatened to put me out of my room 
on that very day for non-payment of rent. 
She had at last grown weary of waiting 
till I became famous. 

“What's the matter?” he echoed. 
“Well, what a question!” and he laughed 
heartily. ‘“ Why, I’ve got a plan, a great 
plan, concerning you. Listen. But, first 
let me ask you—haven’t you gone awfully 
down hill lately ? Don't you feel that the 
game is pretty nearly up?” 

Even now I can remember almost every 
word he said ; that morning and its inci- 
dents are graven so clearly in my memory. 

I nodded assent. Yes, I was going 
down hill very fast indeed. Hardly any- 
one would accept my manuscripts. The 
reason given was, that no new writer 
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should meddle with the topics of his time 
He should confine himself to art, they 
said. What art was, however, neither 
books nor men could ever tell me. In 
my latter days, I’ve come to the conclusion 
that art is simply a word which means the 
boundary line of a clique. 

“T knew it,” he said. “This is the 
critical moment in your struggle. If you 
can hustle through it, you'll be all right. 
Now, the worst feature of your present 
condition is this—you’ve got into a groove; 
you've been working and working, trying 
to get your stuff accepted, and becoming 
low and dispirited because hardly anyone 
will take it; and you’ve been starving. 
By the way, how are you with the land- 


lady ?” 
I told him. 
“Ah! Well, I'll fix that. Your togs 


are all out of gear, too; you'll have to zet 
a new suit. Now, listen to the pro- 
gramme. The only way to hoist you out 
of your present confounded groove is to 
pick you right up and drop you into the 
midst of totally different surroundings. 
You must come with me to London.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Yes, right now, this moment. Do you 
hear? Get up. Come, get up! The 
boat sails at one, and it’s now a quarter 
past ten. Hurry up!” 

I was awfully confused. His proposi- 
tion was such a sudden one. My head 
began whirling. London! London! The 
great London which I had never seen! 
But perhaps he was only joking! 

“Do you mean it?” I asked, sitting up 
in the bed. 

“ Well, I guess ; look at the roll I’ve got ; 
see the sinews of war. Here’s a thousand 
cold dollars,” and he waved a bundle of 
banknotes in front of my face. “I went and 
got this out of the bank this morning. 
See what it is to have wealthy relatives, 
whom you can touch for a cheque at just 
the right moment. Besides, I need an 
outing myself. Been working too hard, 
lately, and I'm going to yank yon right 
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out of your groove. So you see, you 
idealistic duffer, there’s power in money, 
after all. You're always arguing against 
it, but you just watch what money can do 
in your case. Come, get up, I’m not 
going to waste-any more breath,” and he 
pulled the clothes off the bed. 

In a moment I was dressed, and together 
we went toaclothier’s near at hand, where 
Karl had me fitted out from top to toe, 
for, to tell the truth, I looked more like a 
tramp than anything else. I needed an 
outfit in the worst way—shirts and shoes, 
and everything else. Even my eyeglasses 
were broken. After that, we had a hasty 
breakfast together, and then we went back 
to the room, where Karl interviewed my 
iandlady, much to her surprise and satis- 
faction. She had been waiting for me, I 
presume, to give me notice. 

It did not take me over ten or fifteen 
minutes to pack up, for I had nothing of 
value save a bundle of manuscripts, and 
that these were of value was, at least, 
doubtful. Evidently the editors thought 
not. 

The while I was making preparations 


‘for going away, I tried to realise the 


import to me of the situation; but I 
couldn’t. Karl’s coming, and his proposi- 
tion, had been so abrupt. All that I could 
think of clearly was that I was going away. 
That I was unexpectedly leaving behind 
me dark misery, striving, and hardship. I 
felt no joy, though in a mechanical way 
I was aware of the fact that my friend had 
reached forth his hand and pulled me into 
safety as I was about to be plunged down 
into oblivion and death. But my mind, 
at that moment, failed to appreciate the 
full significance of his action—what it 
might mean to me; how it might mean a 
new and fair start on the path leading to 
what I so coveted at that time—Fame. Yes, 
it was as if food in abundance and plenty 
was suddenly placed before a starving man. 
He could only gaze at it—bewildered. 
And as we were driven along the streets 
to the place from where we were to sail, the 


many noises of the city seemed to speak 
tome. They seemed to tell of a regret 
that they felt for my going away ; and I 
felt a sadness because I was leaving. This 
struck me as being strange after all I had 
endured. Yes, I was probably going away 
from this city for ever, I thought; away 
from its hum, its roar, its dense crowds, 
its mighty complex life, its sufferings, its 
joys, its terrors. I had been in many 
parts of the world, had lived in wilder- 
nesses, and in remote out-of-the-way spots, 
but I knew New York best of all places, 
for I had been there longest. I knew itself 
and its life to the core. Indeed, it was 
there that my intellectual awakening had 
taken place ; there that the eyes of my 
soul were opened to the awful suffering 
and misery that seems to be the lot, and to 
ever have been the lot, of those that dwell 
in civilisations. 

And I felt sad ;:for rough and terrible 
though it was, it was the only place that 
had ever been asa home tome. Here | 
had learned something of the frightful 
secret of life. 

And I was leaving it to go to London, 
that world’s centre, that city so vast, so old! 

I was a day out on the ocean before I 
fully realised that I had indeed left New 
York behind. 

How dark, how cool, how restful the 
ocean looked. How grand, how tolerant. 
Water, water to the north, south, east, 
west. Water deep, deep down. An infinite 
waste. An undulant moving plain that 
rested the eye and calmed the spirit. Ever 
plashing, ever waving. A peaceful rhyth- 
mic restlessness such as a mother gives to 
a cradle as she rocks her babe to sleep. 
It calmed and soothed me, and I fell into 
the land of dreams. 

Aye, here was rest. 

And there were great vast shadows— 
shadows that sank and were lost—shadows 
that stretched out—out into the afar. 
Often and often I tried to weave meanings 
from them. My mind went back to the 
time when the world was but a cloud of 
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dim mist; when it had not as yet whirled 
itself to a shape; when it was even as one 
of these Titan shadows. 

And I brooded. 

And the people around me seemed but 
to be shades, even Karl also. 

But how enchanting was this ocean on 
the days that the sun came forth and 
smiled. How warm, how caressing, how 
free. The dancing light dispelled the 
shadows, and it seemed as if one might 
gaze up into the clear heavens and see 
God. Enthralling was the beauty of 
water and sky. 

The gulls flew along with us, circling 
round and in through the cordage and 
the masts. 

And when night came and the stars 
sprang out. How beautiful! How soft 
and pale the light of the moon! 

But soon I was myself, and Karl and I 
talked of many things. We reviewed all 
the trends of the philosophy of the world, 
from the gigantic awful conception of the 
World-Spirit by the Hindoo philosophers, 
to the vagaries of the serpent-worshippers. 
We spread out before us the history of 
the ages, and the life of our present time. 

Though so young, Karl had the ripest 
and subtlest intellect of any man I have 
ever met. This was the reason that he was 
so misunderstood even by the clever men 
with whom he came into contact—that 
he had so few friends. Man ever throws 
stones at the things that are set up on high. 

At that period of my life, I was just 
beginning to see the chief fault of all 
recorded philosophies, which was that 
they accorded not with man’s emotional 
nature. Thoughtful men always forgot 
when they were engaged in outlining a 
theory for the guidance of other men, that 
these men were creatures of fiesh, blood, 
and passion. The stern and steady ab- 
straction of these philosophers unhuman- 
ized them. Thus, when they did evolve 
theories, they were theories that would fit 
but themselves alone,.for man can produce 
only that which is like unto himself. 
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That these thinkers should make the 
mistake of imagining that their theories 
would fit men who had developed in the 
midst of surroundings different from their 
own, struck me as being absurd. Why 
did they not see this mistake themselves ? 
Evidently the hard cold fact of the world 
never paying any real attention to them 
through all the ages should have made 
them see it, if they could but for once 
have looked outside the ken of their own 
individuality. This line of thought was 
beginning to make me look askance at all 
standard philosophy. I saw that all men 
were equally wise and equally foolish. 
That the Fuegan knew as much as the 
profound Caucasian, and the profound 
Caucasian knew as little as the Fuegan. 

And it struck me that the reason the 
world called some of these philosophers 
great was because it didn’t comprehend 
the slightest thing about what they were 
trying either to write or say. If aman be 
incomprehensible, the world either kills 
him or calls him great, for the world either 
adores or damns_ incomprehensibility. 
And, of course, the mere fact of the 
incomprehensible man not knowing what 
he, himself, was talking about, would not 
matter the least bit to the sapient world, 
for it could never, by any possible means, 
know of it. How easy, I thought, to 
construct a great system of modern 
philosophy. 

I spoke of this to Karl. We discussed it. 

And Karl expounded to me a theory 
that society would have called strange and 
inimical to its safety. He held that 
criminals were but the advance guards toa 
higher and grander civilisation. . That their 
action and attitude toward society was but 
an instinctive protest against foundational 
abuses that stayed the march of progress, 
that prevented the bringing about of man’s 
intelligent use and enjoyment of the 
forces and fruits of nature. The great 
men of the world were all accounted 
criminals, he said. That they were called 
great was because their crimes were ac- 
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counted to be great. That Christ, in his 
time, was conceived to be a malefactor and 
a criminal in the most heinous sense. 
That the powers called evil were the 
moving, the advancing forces. That good 
was simply aterm which meant neutrality, 
that it was a paradox, and against the 
All-Law of movement, of life. 

He averred that he was often led to 
question the value of man’s habit of hesi- 
tation or pondering, which he (man) called 
intellect. He sometimes thought that this 
power of mental concentration might, after 
all, be properly called a disease, inasmuch 
as it was, to his way of thinking, the 
chief reason why man did not use to his 
advantage all the gifts that his mother, 
Earth, proffered him. 

He instanced, as a support to this trend 
of thought, the fact that animals—in a 
wild, undisturbed-by-man state—retained 
the beauty of their forms and their 
inherited salient qualities, and at the same 
time were ever moving upward toward 
a greater fitness with their environment, 
while man, on the other hand, though 
infinitely more capable than the animals 
of manipulating the forces from which he 
sprung and which surrounded him, inevit- 
ably used this power but for the destroy- 
ing of others of his kind—a destruction 
that, in the long run, always meant the 
destruction of himself. 

“Note how grand and perfect is the 
life of a fruit, or a vegetable, or a tree as 
compared with the life of a man,” he said 
to me one day, as we sat on deck looking 
out over the great lazy heave of the ocean. 
“They have none of man’s power of intro- 
spection, or, to be correct, man asserts that 
they have not, and it is surely all for their 
own good. They drink of the sunlight, 
mature, and dissolve into other states of 
being in perfect peace and harmony with 
their surroundings. Their very death is 
beautiful, is poetic. In autumn, the dead 
leaves fall so softly and tenderly, as if 
falling into a sweet sleep—as if seeking a 
glad rest.” 
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He paused. I always noticed that when- 
ever Karl was moved, his diction became 
pure and true. Whenever he was in a 
careless or jocular vein, he expressed him- 
self roughly and readily, after a slangy 
fashion. When the time came, he threw 
this habit from him, as he would a coat 
that he didn’t wish to wear. 

“Have you ever noticed how the trees 
stretch out their great branches to the 
light ?” he continued ; “how their leaves 
look upward? Enough is it for them to 
enjoy and to be thrilled by the glorious 
light. The fact that other trees enjoy it 
in the same measure as themselves does 
not make them envious. Do you know 
that often, when I see an apple hanging, 
or a tree standing calmly and grandly, I 
am ashamed that lama man? They are 
so peaceful, so content, so in accord. All 
that they ask is to have a sufficiency for 
their wants. When they get this, they 
allow others of their kind, nay, of all kinds, 
the same privilege.” 

He paused, and then added : 

“The flowers, the trees, the animals 
possess not this terrible light of under- 
standing which guides man to misery.” 

And he talked on in this pessimistic 
way, for we are always pessimistic when 
our ideas clash against man’s ideals, 

I seemed to live through ages in cross- 
ing the ocean. Peaceful ages, in which 
my mind rested and became whole. 

And now we were in London. A 
great, grey city. I thought of Rome, the 
mighty world-conquering Rome—that it 
must have been a city even as this. Its 
boundlessness made me think of the 
ocean I had left. An ocean city. We 
came upon it in the fresh soft light of 
early morning. We saw it as it awoke 
for the day’s struggle. How dull and 
black the water of the Thames looked, as 
Karl and I saw it from a bridge. The 
spires of Westminster, and the turrets of 
the houses where Parliament sat, grew up 
out of the river’s mist. Karl pointed them 
out tome. He had been in London before. 
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So this was the city to which I had 
often longed to come—of which I had often 
thought. My mind had pictured it as a 
dull, smoke-begrimed place—a sort of 
heavy, immense Inferno. 

How green, how fresh it looked. So 
different from what I had thought. Yes, 
I felt that I could love this city with its 
vast bridges and arches, its great streets, 
its picturesqueness, its ancient associa- 
tions, its wages, its magnetism. Truly it 
was grey, but it was the greyness that 
enthralls, that belongs to an old cathedral, 
that belongs to an old manse. 

And the sun came fuller out, and shone 
with a searching northern softness, and 
the streets were filled with great multi- 
tudes. 

How different was this city from the 
city I had left. Fuller of life, subtler, 
more complex, wider of meaning. 
Through it spoke the aspirations, the aims, 
the ideals of modern times. Here you 
felt the pulse of the world. 

And the very roar and beat of this 
mighty town was of so great a proportion 
that it fell upon the ear softly. Harsh- 
ness was lost in mightiness. In one of 
the smaller great cities you would have 
heard a more palpable noise. 

Yes, this was the world in epitome. 
This was the awful crystal, the result 
from that crucible which is_ called 
civilisation. The works of the past, the 
works of the present, the meaning of the 
past, the meaning of the present, had 
mingled to a blend—a blend that awed 
and stupified. 

And this was London. 

Karl and I visited Westminster Abbey, 
and to say that I was moved by this old 
reverend place would be to tell it but 
feebly. As I entered through one of its 
great doors many strange thoughts 
crowded inuponme. They were of times 
long gone, of ages past ; I was carried afar 
back—swept through the mists and haze 
of many centuries. Here was the monu- 
ment to the triumphs and glories of a 
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great nation. Something that was weird 
awoke within me—as if I suddenly felt 
the fever of another life as it rushed 
und pulsed through the veins of days long 
dead. 

The spell of the grand old cathedral was 
upon me. I belonged to it—was of it « 
part. Far into the gloom of its arches | 
peered, and I seemed to see out over a 
great distance, along which there were 
many scenes enacting. And _ ghosts 
appeared—the ghosts of those who had 
lived through this life before us. [| 
trembled. Ah, grand old abbey where 
sleep the great men of England! Re- 
quiescat in pace / 

How quiet, too, was London. You 
seemed to be at once in a desert, and ina 
great mart. I felt it to be the town, above 
all others, for the student of human life to 
livein. In it he might wrap himself up in 
abstraction, and there would be no one to 
disturb him. Or he might open his eyes 
to take in the meaning of the surrounding, 
rushing life. 

But Kar! did not stay with me long. He 
left me to go away alone—where I do not 
know. 

Once more I was back in New York, my 
life, my hope, my vigour renewed. I was 
fresh and ready to begin again my fight for 
fame. Karl had saved me. 

But here I heard a strange story 
concerning him—that he had committed a 
crime—that he was a criminal who had 
fled from justice. And because I defended 
him, and spoke up for him, some of the 
odium that cowards fling at the fallen was 
flung at myself. 

But as time went by, he was forgotten. 

And the years passed, and at last, 
through work and persistence, I forced 
things to come my way. I was rewarded 
by being able to grasp the Dead Sea fruit 
called fame. Karl I never saw again. 

But where is he? He who saved me 
—my friend. I look and look for him 
through the crowds. Is he dead ? or does 
he wander over the world—an outcast 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


“THE MARRIAGE QUESTION.” 
NE gets a little tired of “the marriage 
question.” It is the ever-flowing 
theme of the women’s journals, whence it 
brims over into the more serious channels 
of information. Busy men still dismiss it 
as a “woman's question :” but it is, per- 
haps, a little more than that. Not long 
ago, when a “great daily newspaper ” (to 
employ the consecrated phrase) tapped 
public opinion by means of the now his- 
toric question : “Is marriage a failure ?” 
a wailing response went up from the 
masses in the affirmative. Here and 
there an optimist on £250 a year pro- 
fessed to find the conjugal yoke satis- 
factory, but the great heart of Clapham 
and Brixton, of Peckham Rye, of Hackney, 
of Hammersmith beat in unison with the 
sceptical note of the querist. More 
recently the grievances of the married 
have been finding vent in a correspondence 
on “The Age of Love,” the main effect 
of which has been to show that if there 
is an age for love it is that which comes 
before rather than after marriage ; and as 
there have been at least as many husbands 
as wives taking part in the discussion, it 
is clear that in dealing with the marriage 
problem we have to reckon with some- 
thing more than the natural discontent of 
the great army of teachers, typewriters, 
nurses, and shop-girls, who, as has been 
rightly remarked, down in the heels of 
their boots are hoping to get married, and 
soured at the smallness of their chances. 
After all, the large majority of women do 
marry. The real difficulty of the mar- 
riage question is, therefore, not so much 
getting married, as how to live happily 
ever afterwards. 

Now where is the kink? That is the 
point of importance. We have had the 
symptoms of unsuccessful matrimony very 
fully described, but little or nothing is 
said as to the cause of the evil. We have 
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heard from wives that husbands are selfish, 
that every shilling has to be wrung out of 
them like blood from a stone, that they 
take no account of the fact that while 
they are sitting on a round of leather in 
the city, there is a hard day’s work to be 
done at home in keeping the household 
going. From husbands we learn that 
wives drop their fascination immediately 
after the honeymoon, or, at all events, 
after the first baby ; that they cook and 
manage indifferently ; and that, in the 
evening, they have no idea of conversation 
beyond a boring recital of the petty 
household worries of the day. 


THE ROOT OF THE EVIL, 

By a little judicious probing, it may be 
possible to get at the root of these 
troubles. Let us see. One point to note 
is that while the world has always been 
marrying, there has never been a marriage 
question, until, say within the last five- 
and-twenty years. Nor anywhere but in 
America, and among ourselves. The 
great continental countries have no mar- 
riage question. There was no marriage 
question in Rome or Athens—none, I 
mean, that gave any trouble, and the 
whole of the mighty East is, in this 
respect, a blank. Africa can hardly yet 
boast of marriage, far less of a marriage 
question. How comes it, that we, alone, 
in the foremost files of time, groan under 
this infliction? Of course, there are a 
great many considerations involved in the 
marriage system, and I should despair of 
being able, within the limits of this article, 
to touch upon them ail. But the sim- 
mering, superficial, Anglo-Saxon discon- 
tent with the nuptial bond may be 
regarded, I think, as one of the many 
evils resulting from the spread of educa- 
tion, and particularly from the general 
reading of fiction. 

Until the rise of the pessimistic school, 
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novelists had chosen for their own pur- 
poses to depict marfiage in glowing 
colours; it was the natural goal of all 
good girls and deserving young men, 
and the happiness of the married state 
was sq confidently assumed, that, as 
a rule, after the tying of the knot it was 
not thought worth while to go on with 
the story. All this romance of marriage 
has deeply affected the imagination of the 
marrying public ; so much so that a wed- 
ding is everywhere regarded as an occasion 
for merry-making and congratulation. 
This is very curious, because, after all, 
marriage is a legal contract—some may 
even say a speculation—and, like other 
affairs of the kind, liable to turn out well 
or ill. Nobody, on signing the lease of a 
house, or buying a horse, would think of 
giving a “jollification” to his friends, 
or having rice and old shoes thrown at 
him, although the one occasion is no 
more worthy of such accessories than 
the other. The rooted idea in the 


public mind is that the young couple are 
going to be happier than ever they were 


before. 

Enveloped in an atmosphere of self- 
illusion, people thus enter into wedlock as 
into a sort of promised land flowing with 
milk and honey, and very soon they find 
that it is not all the prospectus had painted 
it. They are merely making the discovery, 
already made of old, that there is no par- 
ticular recipe for happiness, except to live, 
as nearly as possible, in accordance with 
the requirements of one’s organization, 
and that always “’Tis in ourselves that 
we are thus, or thus.” -So if they are 
foolish, they complain of the condition 
in which they have landed themselves, 
making it only the worse by so doing ; 
and, if they are well advised, they settle 
down to make the best of it. 


TOO MUCH SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Now much of the discontent that may 
arise in this way is obviously due to our 


self-consciousness as a people. Society, 
by dint of its self-communings, has worked 
itself up into a valetudinarian condition, 
in which it is constantly feeling its pulse 
and looking at its tongue, in order to see 
whether all is going well with it. The 
healthy man is never aware that he has a 
liver, and a robust community ought to 
know nothing of a marriage question. 
Marriage, like Dogberry’s reading and 
writing, ought to come by nature. The 
community that reasons about it is in 
a fair way of being lost. 

As it is now the fashion to settle all 
questions by a counting of heads, I would 
point out that the great majority of man- 
kind have agreed to solve the marriage 
problem by dumping down two young 
people together, having no previous ac- 
quaintance with each other, and leaving 
them to make the best of the situation. 
There is no romantic nonsense on either 
side. The Frenchman, the Spaniard, the 
Turk, the Chinaman troubles no more 
to court his wife before marriage than 
the Englishman does to see the joint 
of meat intended for his dinner before it 
is hung upon the spit ; while the chastened 
bride, for her part, realises that, at the 
best, she is merely the tit-bit in a some- 
what lengthy bill of fare, and abates all 
pretension accordingly. 

Yes, we have become far too self- 
conscious with regard to marriage. We 
don’t take it sufficiently as a matter of 
course. We have too many unmarried 
women discussing it in its various theo- 
retical aspects ; and a nation which begins 
to take its cue from the female essayist 
had better put up the shutters. As a 
subsidiary reason why marriage is s0 
often reckoned a failure, I would suggest 
the increasing reluctance of women to 
submit unconditionally to the yoke which 
their grandmothers bore with such exem 
plary patience. They forget that when two 
persons ride on horseback one must ride 
behind, the theoretical claims of each to 
“equality ” notwithstanding. 
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MARRIAGE AN ALLIANCE. 

Apart from these considerations, which 
lie on the surface of the question (though 
they are often missed by those who are 
in search of “midi A quatorze heures ”), 
Iam afraid.a good many of the draw- 
backs of marriage, as a working institu- 
tion, must be set down to the perversity 
of human nature. The world has never 
been able to get it to run quite smoothly. 
The system of the East produces eunuchs 
and seraglios; that of the West, the 
“social evil.” If we condemn early 
marriages as improvident, we are re- 
minded that the passions do not wait to 
assert themselves until a young man 
attains £500 a year, and a villa residence 
in the suburbs. 

Probably an exaggerated importance is 
attached in this country to courtship. 
All our social institutions are conducted 
with reference to a certain average of 
human nature, which is so unfailing that 
only men of genius on the one side, and 
fools or criminals on the other, depart 
from it. The painter, the musician, the 
novelist, the dramatist, the shopkeeper 
makes his appeal to this average of human 
nature, and finds there his reward. The 
penalty for hitting above or below the 
mark is failure. A demi-god, who wrote 
for demi-gods, would find himself con- 
demned to a very limited public. A 
simple emotion can be trusted to run 
through a crowd, nay, through an entire 
nation, proving the essential oneness of 
the natures with which it comes into con- 
tact. Look at a Bank Holiday crowd of 
excursionists, or a gathering of West-end 
fashionables, in the mass, and ask yourself 
whether they could not be as satisfactorily 
paired as they are by being shaken up in 
a box, and thrown out like dice on the 
table. This is where the grooviness of 
human nature, to which I have already 
referred, comes in. They order these 
matters better in France. 

On the whole, then, we have probably 
become too much possessed of the idea 


that marriage is a union instead of what 
it really is, an alliance. There is no such 
fusion in marriage as the church would 
have us suppose. Marriage is a partner- 


ship, in which there ought to be for both 
parties a certain amount of give and take. 


MAXIMS FOR THE MARRIED. 

To say that marriage is more of a 
science and less of a career than most men 
and all women suppose, is, perhaps, saying 
too much, but it roughly expresses a truth, 
which I am anxious to bring out, namely, 
that it would work all the more smoothly 
as an institution if both parties brought a 
little tact to bear upon it. 

To the husband I would say: Never 
visit upon your wife in the evening the 
worries you have had during the day. 
Don’t let her have all she asks for, or she 
will inevitably hanker after something it 
is not in your power to give. Don’t 
assume that all the brains of the house- 
hold are in one head. Allow your wife, 
as an independent being, a little pocket- 
money, to waste if need be, if she has none 
of her own. On the other hand, you need 
not tell her all your affairs. 

There are also certain maxims that I 
would commend to the notice of the wife. 
Thus, the great enemy of married life is 
habit. Don’t deal with love as a suburban 
wife does with the family joint: serve it 
hot on Sundays and cold every other day 
up to Thursday, with a hash on Friday, 
and sausages on Saturday. Let each day 
have its proper menu. Never, under any 
circumstances, let your husband know 
that you think him a fool, and do not 
expect him to take even so much as half 
the worry of the baby. 

It will be seen, of course, that these 
maxims are addressed to the masses. I 
have made them simple so as to bring them 
within the range of the meanest capacity ; 
but they are yet so comprehensive that, 
if they were generally acted upon, all the 
attempts made to boom the failure of 
marriage would “ fizzle.” 
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The upper classes, to do them justice, 
have placed marriage upon a more liberal 
basis, but there are still one or two points 
that they may be advised to ponder. 
“La plus belle fille du monde,” says the 
French proverb, “ne peut donner que ce 
quelle a.” This is one of those half truths 
that mislead the unwary. The cause never 
matters so much as the effect, and in love 
the effect depends largely upon the person 
upon whom it is exercised. There is never 
a voud tune to be got out of a fiddle that 
lias only one string, let the executant be 
ever so expert. On the other hand, of 
course, an unskilful performer will make 
nothing of a Stradivarius. When there is 
a discord in matrimony, therefore, it be- 
hoves both parties to inquire where the 
flaw is with a view to remedying it. There 
is just one word that I would take occa- 
sion to whisper in the lady’s ear alone, 
wrapping it up in French as one might do 
up an article de Paris in tissue paper : 
La femme la plus chaste peut étre aussi la 


plus voluptueuse. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON WICKEDNESS. 


I am well aware that, so far, the most 
burning question in matrimony has not 
been touched upon—the question, namely, 
upon which the two sexes are ever theo- 
retically in accord, but, practically, diver- 
gent. The Athenians, who were a wise 
people, kept wives for the purpose of 
maintaining the purity of the family, and 
concubines for their pleasure. Less wise, 
or at least, less courageous, than the 
Greeks, modern society takes a leaf out 
of their book without daring to avow it. 
Of course, the reader will not expect me 
to be more daring in the expression of my 
opinions than society, but one or two 
philosophical considerations present them- 
selves in connection with this subject, 
which have not yet been included in the 
copy-book maxims. 

Man, as he stands, is not an original 
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creation ; he has been evolved, and evolved, 
there is every reason to believe, in accord- 
ance with the best interests of the species. 
It is probable, therefore, that women, 
who have assisted throughout in this evo- 
lution, have not only, as a whole, the man 
they deserve, but the type of man whom, 
of all others, they would most desire to 
have. And it may be noted that, how- 
ever “wicked” a man may be in some 
woman's estimation, he always finds 
another woman to act as his accomplice. 

Then the wickedness complained of is so 
widespread through all races, climes, and 
ages, that there is some reason to suspect 
it of being a “ law,” or, in terms of theo- 
logy, some hidden 

oe. 2. « oe 
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The most pious people are in the habit 
of saying that the world is badly governed, 
full of evil, and the like, and this, not with 
reference to man alone, who may be sup- 
posed to be the victim of that unhistorical 
indiscretion committed in the Garden of 
Eden, but all animated Nature so “red in 
beak and claw.” Instead of joining in a 
reflection. upon the wisdom of Providence, 
is it not permissible to ask whether that 
which we call wickedness may not be a 
necessary part of some generally beneficent 
plans. 

After all, a world conducted on the 
copy-book principle might prove a very 
sorry place to live in, from its stagnation 
and monotony. There would be no flats 
and no sharps; no turning over of the 
soil; no dissipating of great fortunes in 
every generation by those useful earth- 
worms of society, the harlot, and the 
spendthrift. Who can say that crime 
itself is not a blessing in disguise ? 

We are too prone to judge the Creator 
without having all the facts before us 
For this reason I, too, would counsel. faith, 
the more so that this course wears an air 
of appropriate submissiveness, and that in 
the end nothing matters. 

















WHO IS THE GREATEST LIVING ENGLISH ACTRESS— 
AND WHY? 


BY JOSEPH KNIGHT, J. F. NISBET, CLEMENT SCOTT, W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON, R. JOPE SLADE, REGINALD GEARD, AND 
ADDISON BRIGHT. 

The question, Who is the greatest living English 

actress? may be contemplated from two points of view— Joseph Knight 

the humorous and the serious. At the first blush the — Miss Letty 

humorous aspect seems the more tempting To ~"” 
advance the opinion that, as an exponent of the 
poetic drama, Miss Ellen Terry has maintained a 
supremacy unrivalled since the days of Miss Ellen 
Faucit (Lady Martin), now forgotten of all except 
a few belated veterans ; that since the retirement 
of a second sister, Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis), a third sister, Miss Marion Terry, has been 
the most convincing representative of the heroines 
of modern sentimental fiction; that poor Ada 
Cavendish, who has died while these words are 
being penned, was the best conceivable repre- 
sentative of the penitent Magdalen, as Mrs. Patrick 

Ca vow Campbell is of her impenitent sister, could only, 

RA according to the views of the most advanced, 

ES. otherwise the most pessimistic, school of criticism, 

be held as the cheapest and most preposterous 

form of banter or satire. Resisting the temptation to free myself 

at so cheap a rate from my responsibilities, I will be serious as 

the occasion demands, and uphold as the claimant of the prize in 

the competition, if competition there be, Miss Letty Lind. Reasons 

for the faith within me are demanded. Such, fortunately, are 

as plentiful as are blackberries at the time when I write. I will 

confine myself to two, which I hold to be conclusive and irrefutable. 

Premising, then, that I have no sources of special or exclusive informa- 

tion, and that my assumptions are based upon current rumour, I 

advance first that the lady I have selected draws the largest salary 

of any English-speaking actress. So potent do I hold this argument 

that I might dispense with any other, Is not the entire teaching of 

the world to the effect that pecuniary emolument is the ultimate 

test of artistic merit? Is not he the greatest writer who makes the 

most money by his books? and is not the sum paid a painter for 

his pictures the proof of his fitness for academic 

honours? Why should a standard different from that 

in use in other departments of art be applied to the 

histrion? The second reason is, in some senses, a 

corollary, in others a cause of the first. No actress 

receives equal proofs of public estimation. Indolent 

by nature, and neglectful of opportunities, I have, I 

grieve to say, seen less of this inspired artist than is to 

be desired. I saw her, however, a few weeks ago in her 

latest and most brilliant triumph. Never since the 

“gallery boys” of the Gaiety howled their discordant 

tribute to “Nelly” Farren have I heard cheering so 

vociferous and prolonged. Here, at least, is conclusive evidence. 

I will not say with William of Malmesbury, and some subsequent 

“high thinkers,” that “the voice of the people is the voice of God,” 

though, in this case, it is assuredly “the voice of the gods.” During 

a long schooling I have learnt, however, that the public, and not 
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the theatrical reporters, are the real judges of a play, and that the 
abiding sentence upon a performance or a farce is pronounced by 
the grave and solemn pundits of the first row of the pit, or by the 
more numerous and, perhaps necessarily, more 
stentorian occupants of the gallery. That the self- 
imposed and rhadamantine functions of these 
gentlemen extend beyond play and actor, and 
involve an occasional condemnation of the critic 

whose opinion chances to differ from their own, 

is a side issue, and needs not be discussed. Accept- 

ing, then, the teaching lavishly bestowed upon ., 
me, I place at the top of her profession, that 
divinely-endowed exponent of the highest and most popular form of 
English art, Miss Letty Lind. 

i + 


— Ane 88 pene ” 


* * . 
The old difficulty arises here as to an agreement JEN 
about premises. It is easy to speak of the best novel, phd. Om 
or the best wine. But the “best” actress! This is ; 
wne autre paire de manches. For the actress is a variable quantity. 
She may please in one line of business, and not in 
another; her capacity even varies with every new 
part that she takes up. If, thinking of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, 1 say Mrs. Patrick Campbell is the 
best English actress, I am at once reminded of her 
“ Juliet.” Again, I should not be inclined to cast 
Miss Ellen Terry for a callous, scheming adventuress. 
In such a part she would probably have to yield the 
& palm to Miss Gertrude Kingston, if not to some un- 
known actress from the Provinces. I don’t know 
whether Miss Ada Rehan may be considered to be on 
the English stage. Have our politicians ever asked 
themselves, by the way, whether Home Rule all round 
would give us an English, an Irish, a Scotch, and a 
Welsh stage? or only one stage and four parliaments ? 
Assuming Miss Rehan to be English, I should not, 
charming as she is, expect her to play a pert and saucy 
soubrette as well as Miss Kate Phillips. A score of such examples could 
be cited, and we should still be no nearer a solution of the problem. 
Every actress has not only her congenial line but her specially 
appropriate character, and as the classic drama has all but gone out 
there is very little opportunity nowadays of comparing different 
renderings of a given part. Besides, even here the 
basis of comparison is hardly a fair one, since 
the first embodiment of a character that we sec 
is apt to become the standard by which, in our minds, 
all subsequent embodiments are judged. I suspect that 
the “ palmy days” we so often hear of owe their exist- 
ence, in a great measure, to this principle. 
My first “‘ Hamlet ” was a country actor named King 
—I daresay nobody else remembers him; and I have 
constantly found myself thinking of him as the real 
personage, and of all the other Hamlets in my gallery 
as more or less imperfect imitations, just as the English 
schoolboy, learning French, thought that pain was a 
tolerable word for bread, but not quite so good as “bread,” because 
“ bread ” was bread. 
No; I see no satisfactory way of answering this question. 
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Now, if the point raised had been, Which living English actress 
made the most money? we should have known exactly where we 
were. The salary test is probably as good for an actress as the 
box-office test (which many excellent judges aver to be the only one) 
is for a play. We are getting into the habit of expressing every- 
thing in pounds, shillings, and pence. Why not the actress’s talent ? 
Perhaps the Editor of THe IDLER ought to have referred his question 
to a chartered accountant. 
* . * . 

My pity has always been extended to poor Paris, 
when, at the request of the mighty Jupiter, the winged 
Mercury found out the beautiful shepherd lad on 
Mount Ida, placed in his hands a golder. apple inscribed “ Detur pul- 
chriori,” and was told to award it to one of the three loveliest women 
in the world. We all know what happened. It was all very well 
for Miss Aphrodite to smirk and smile and shake out her yellow locks, 
but thanks to the rejected Juno and Minerva, the wretched Paris had 
rather a bad time of it in the Trojan war, and Mrs. Afnone was not 
best pleased with the gallivanting ways of her handsome husband in 
the Phrygian cap. 

It has been the curse of my life to have been compelled occasionally 
to tell the truth about actors, yes, and worse than that, about 
actresses. This truth-telling is the one virtue that a gifted actress 
never forgives. You may lie ebout her until your soul is blackened ; 
but once tremble on the confines of veracity, and your life is a burden 
to. you from that hour. Ream upon ream of adulation may have been 
expended on her and her acting through a succession of years. When 
you come to her Rosalind and do not like it, you are her enemy for 
life. You may have taken up an artist from childhood, and encou- 
raged her faltering footsteps, and when she attempts Cleopatra and 
makes a mess of it—you, the critic, are to blame, not the actress. You 
have made the mistake; she has not. Discover a remarkably 
clever woman, aid her in her earliest efforts, go out of your way to 
help her, praise her to the skies, analyse her art, point out its beauties 
again and again, devote columns of honey to the gifted creature, but 
do not dare, if you value your peace of mind, to say one syllable in 
dispraise of her Juliet. That way leads to hissing. A gifted actress, 
to whom, in a long course of years, I have devoted more praise, honest, 
enthusiastic praise, than to any artist of her time, said of me the other 
day: “Clement Scott! Oh, for goodness’ sake, do not talk to me,of 
Clement Scott. He is no critic at all. He is so inconsistent, so 
prejudiced. He has so many favourites. He likés you one day, and 
dislikes you another. Now I like a consistent critic, who never says 
a word against you. Besides (this is so deliciously feminine), Clement 
Scott never gave me a good notice in all his life”! No, I have never 
given any of them good notices. They have all risen to fame without 
my aid, 

These are the kind of statements that almost paralyse you, and 
take vour breath away, but they are inevitable, and must be bravely 
and patiently borne. And now you ask me who I consider is the 
best actress, and why! Seriously, the task of Paris was a joke to 
this judgment. He could only have two little apples hurled at his 
head, but a whole orchard will be flung at mine, if I dare to be 
candid. There is no best actress. They are all superlatively good 
—in their line. Who could be found better, or, indeed, half as good 
—in her line—than Mrs. Bancroft? My eyes will never see again 
such a Polly Eccles, such a Naomi Tighe, such a Lady Franklin, or 


Clement Scott 
hesitates. 
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such an exquisitely sweet old lady as the heroine of Sweethearts and 
The Vicarage. Who could be better, in her line, again, than Ellen 
Olivia will live in the after generations as a standard English 
play. It is inconceivable that Olivia could ever be better played 
than by the delightful actress who. created Olivia. Shakespeare’s 
Beatrice will to me be ever Miss Ellen Terry, and I shall never 
see a Henrietta Maria in Charles the First to equal her, because, to me, 
it was a perfect performance. In romance and semi-medievalism we 
have had no actress to compare with Ellen Terry. Who, again, could 
be better as an exponent of the healthy, emotional English school than 


Terry ? 


< 
° 
ete? 





Mrs. Kendal? Her Susan in Douglas Jerrold’s immortal 
play was one of the finest things of the kind ever seen. I 
liked her Lady Clancarty far better than the original, and no 
one has yet played Dora in Diplomacy with the fire, vigour, 
and intenSe passion of Mrs. Kendal. They were discussing * 
the delivery of blank verse the other day,and I was astonished 
that no one mentioned the Galatea of Mrs. Kendal, or her 
noble share in the poetical plays of Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert. 
Coming down to more modern times and plays of fashion- 
able lite, Miss Gertrude Kingston is, in her line, without a 
rival. But I should be very sorry to see her play Lady 


Macbeth, though, no doubt, she is dying to play it. In the Pinero 
plays of the Ibsen period of his art, it would be difficult to find an 
actress more essentially suited to the miserable and fate-haunted 
creatures, recently so popular, than Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Her Mrs. 
Tanqueray and Mrs. Ebbsmith were, as works of art or temperament, 


quite flawless. 
and I do not think she understands the capabilities of Shakespeare’s 


Juliet as an acting part. 


But, I frankly own, I did not like her Dulcie Larondie, 


We have no great actresses at the moment. 


A Rachel or a Sarah Bernhardt turns up once in a lifetime. Perhaps 
the genius will be born in England next time. She wiil be very welcome. 
We have scores of clever and capable actresses who skim over the 
ground, but they do not soar. They are swallows, not eagles ! 

If you ask me which actress in her career has given me the greatest 
and most unfailing delight, one who never disappoints, and has that 
indescribable gift of emotional charm which is part and parcel of her 
nature, I should name Miss Marion Terry, one of the very sweetest 
English-speaking actresses of her time. I think I should bracket with 
her at the top of the first class, Miss Winifred Emery. Her Clarissa 
will never be effaced from the memory. And if I might add a prozime 


accessit, 


I 


should certainly name Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, an artist 


never half-appreciated at her proper worth, a student, an excellent 
elocutionist, the very best Ophelia I have ever seen, and one who is 
bound to take a very leading position in the future. 


W. Davenport 


* = * * 
In this case, the word “best” is vague. Does it 
mean “best” in comedy, or “ best” in sentiment, or 


Adams declares in « best” in tragedy, or “ best” all-round? Does it mean 
favour of Miss - 


Ellen Terry. 


“best” in personal gifts or in acquired skill? There 
are (need one say ?) actresses of great accomplishments, 


actresses of great charm, and actresses great both in accomplishments 


and charm. 


Some have finish and force, some force without finish, 


some finish without force. Some triumph in one sphere, some in 
several spheres, scarcely any in all. What is to be the basis of our 


judgment ? 


Is it to be personal magnetism, individual attraction? In 


that case, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the London favourite of the hour, 


might “take the cake.” 


Or is it to be the quality of skill, the com- 
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mand of professional technique ? Mrs. Kendal, we all know, has that 
quality in a very high degree ; it is a quality owned in a high degree 
by Miss Genevieve Ward and Mrs. Bernard Beere, by Miss Marion 
Terry and Mrs. Tree, by Miss Emery and Miss Kate Rorke, by Miss 
Millward and Miss Nethersole. If a consummate knowledge of the 
stage, and a faultless utilisation of its methods, were the sole or 
the main requisites, then Mrs. Kendal, I think, would rank easily 
first in the list of living English actresses. 

But are these things, important and valuable though they be, all- 
essential or even the “best”? They mean ease, " ges cence 
force, finish, breadth of manner, the grand style. (2@a5>! 
These are much ; but are they everything? I hardly 
think so. We want a standard yet more elevated. 
We discover this—do we not ?—in the sphere, or 
number of spheres, in which an actress proves her- 
self the greatest. The best living English actress 
must surely be she who has succeeded most mark- 
edly in the loftiest reaches of her art. What are 
those reaches? Obviously, the poetic drama and 
high comedy, both of them found at their most 
exquisite (so far as the English stage is concerned) 
in the works of Shakespeare. The best living English actress, then, is 
the best living English Shakespearean actress—the best Ophelia, 
Cordelia, Portia, Beatrice, among native players—in other words, Miss 
Ellen Terry. Miss Ada Rehan, I suppose, must be classed as an 
American, though really Irish ; but, in any case, I should be obliged to 
place her lower in the artistic scale than her delightful English rival. 
A fine comedian—yes; a great poetic actress—no! Mrs. Kendal has 
played, in her day, Ophelia, Desdemona, and Rosalind; but by far the 
largest portion of her career has been devoted to the modern drama, 
success in which (however considerable) can never be accounted so 
distinguished as success in the great dramatic classics. Miss Marion 
Terry has played Ophelia and Hero; but she, too, has been led by 
circumstances to give by far the largest share of her time to the service 
of contemporary playwrights. What the younger generation may yet 
do in poetic drama and high comedy remains to be seen ; but, as matters 
stand, Miss Ellen Terry still over-tops, by the head and shoulders, all 
living English female practitioners in the highest forms of acting. 

* * . * 


Odd that I should almost have forgotten her name, 

but I really had to think hard—it is a very long time Alfred E. T. Wat- 
~ ; m , son selects Miss 

ago—before I remembered that it was Adéle. Adéle! Ejjen Terry. 
Yes, I am sure of it. She was a vision of loveliness as 
the lights fell upon her rosy cheeks and flowing hair. And haughty ? 
You should have seen her as she sat, with her legs ‘dangling down, 
scornfully refusing to pay any attention—behaving just as if she did 
not hear a word he uttered; and yet he admired her toc, and said 
so—told her so to her face, in phrases which are feebly described as 
rhapsodically enthusiastic. That was afterwards, when she had given 
up being—Helen Macgregor I think it must have been—with a claymore 
and shield, with which she made warlike demonstrations, until she sunk 
on one knee, apparently exhausted and overcome, and up to then I 
had not realised her transcendent beauty ; but she threw aside these 
martial implements, uncurled her plaid, then—how shall I express it? 
let me say—emerged from her petticoats—I think that will do—and 
stood revealed ! 





O come fuore 

Spunté nascendo gia dalle feconde 

Spume dell’ ocean la dia d’ amore ! 
I learned that later, but that is how she was. Then she sat on her 
spotted horse, sideways of course, in short muslin skirts, with her legs 
dangling down, as I have said, and round and round the little ring she 

went; and the clown 

I mustn’t ? Really mustn't? The serious judgment of my maturer 
years, and not a glorified recollection of childhood, is what you wish to 
obtain? Very well then, you shall have it in all honesty and soberness. 
I am curious to know what the others whom you have invited to 
Pa speak on the subject will say, for, to my mind, 
ba coming seriously to the question, there can be but 
4 Re’ one answer ; and if you had extended the inquiry 
— to include European actresses I should still have 
-Z, made the same reply—Miss Ellen Terry. My 
reason is that in all she does there is for me—and, 
t as I know, for many others also—an unfailing 
y charm, that I perceive in her the rare gifts of 
absolute sincerity, utter obliteration of self. I have 
attended the theatres in the capacity of critic for 
over twenty years, and have, of course, seen, literally, thousands of plays ; 
but ransacking the stores of memory, I can call to remembrance no two 
interpretations given by any actress so entirely fascinating in their 
respective ways as Miss Ellen Terry’s “Olivia,” in the best version of an 
adapted novel ever put on the stage, and her “ Beatrice” in Much Ado 
About Nothing. The pathos of the first seems to me exquisitely and 
supremely true and beautiful; the gaiety and delightfully refined 
humour of the Shakespearean work simply the perfection of comedy. 
Was there ever better “business” seen than hers—so marvellously 


natural, so wonderfully effective? Though the outcry of managers that 
they cannot find leading ladies is constant and bitter, there are some—a 
few—very charming and accomplished actresses now on the stage ; but 
it seems to me that Miss Ellen Terry stands alone. 
7 7 * + 
My difficulty in selecting and carrying to victory 
R. Jope Slade the silken scarf of my ladye, Miss Marion Terry, weighs 


selects Miss 


Marion Terry. heavily on my conscience. I have to take into con- 


sideration the claims of her sister, the most “ charming ” 
actress speaking English, when occasion smiles on her; but wanting 
in judgment and fancying that everything suits Lady Macbeth, for 
instance, or Juliet, as well as Beatrice or Olivia, her master work. 
I have watched the Terry sisters from the days the four girls 
played together in the Western Countree. I have never seen this 
great artiste at fault; I have never seen Miss Marion conscious of 
her public; she has always acted, whether as the adventures, 
Mrs. Erlynne, in Wilde’s comedy; Blanche Chilworth, in Carton’s’ 
homely drama, Liberty Hall; and Mrs. Peverel, in Henry James’ 
vilely-treated exquisite comedy, Guy Domville, with tremulous, intense, 
and pathetic passion, sympathy, and the effortless serenity of grace, 
developed by the constant and studious evolution of a temperament 
artistic from birth. The Leader of Men and Delia Harding, indifferent 
plays both, she saved for Comyns Carr. And, thank God, Miss 
Marion has never played Ibsen. Miss Winifred Emery has, and 
rightly will have, many champions for her all too-sweet lachrymosity, and 
gentle and sincere graciousness. A long way down the list are Miss Lena 
Ashwell in all parts, and Miss Evelyn Millard when distinction is not 
wanted. Ten years, and I may be as enthusiastic about these ladies. 
Then there is Miss Kate Phillips, light comedian, never exaggerating, 
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aud Miss Granville always refined, “Mrs. Pat,” despite her recent 
Board Sehool Juliet, whose Paula in Pinero’s masterpiece one thinks 
of as an almost sacred thing, and writes about with virgin pen, Miss 
Jessie Millard, also Queen of the Adelphi, and the subtle, seductive 
Miss Gertrude Kingston. Turning to the comedy stage, match me if 
you can, on either side the pond, the strenuous Mrs. John Wood, 
dominating the great stage at the Lane, or asking a policeman. Close 
at her heels comes Miss Fanny Brough. 
. + © * 

1 plump for Marion Terry, the most delightful : 

actress upon the English Stage. She is not a grand- 4; Reginald Geard 

. 2 elects Miss Marion 
mother, and is as far off being one as when she first Terry. 
faced a London audience, two-and-twenty years ago. 
If a mere record of achievements were the criterion of pre-eminence, 
Marion might have to give way to sister Ellen, whose range has been 
wider, as her opportunities have been greater. Marion Terry’s right 
to be regarded as the Best actress of the day is founded on the 
fact that, since she came into the front rank, she has never 
made a failure. Your absolutely perfect Mrs. Tanqueray ceases 
to satisfy when her individuality runs counter to her part. Not 
once have I seen Marion Terry in a part in which her individuality 
was not assimilated. Of good parts she has had her share, and in 
them she has triumphed, Of bad parts she has had more than her 
share, and in them her triumph has been the greater. What would 
have become of A Leader of Men, ‘at the Comedy, in F ebruary last 
had it not been for Marion Terry’s magnificent 
work? She took the burden of a faulty play 
upon her shoulders, and, unsupported, won for it 
a first-night victory. Not less admirable was her 
acting in the ill-starred Guy Domville, and, indeed, 
it is to Marion Terry that a big slice in George 
Alexander’s managerial success is due. She was 
with him at the Avenue in 1890, as the pure, : 
unselfish Helen Latimer, in Sunlight and Shadow. xt 
Her Lady Harding was the making of his 42 
first original production at the St. James’s, Mr. Haddon Chambers 
The Idler. It would be difficult to over-estimate her services in the 
two great hits of 1892, Lady Windermere’s Fan and Liberty Hall. 
Her acting, as Mrs. Erlynne, will ever take rank on the highest plane, 
and by way of proving her range of power, may be quoted for its 
striking contrast in character to the Blanche Chilworth of Mr. Car- 
ton’s happiest effort. Marion Terry presents the true Woman in all 
her tender devotion, her fitfulness, and her strongest passion, with a 
jinesse and fidelity that none of her English contemporaries have 
attained. She has every gift of personal charm, and a beautiful 
voice, thoroughly under control, and absolutely without trace of wear 
and tear. The crowning point in her favour is, that nothing that she 
has ever done has given offence to the most fastidious. She has tact 
that would overcome mountains of danger. 

ca * * * 

I take it that to all but that two-headed corn-crake, : ; 
the “erudite critic and earnest student” of the drama, the ace ee ht 
“best” actress is she who establishes the completest sway — Marion Terty. 
over her hearers, either at a given moment, or through- 
out a play, or over the whole range of the most widely diversified parts. 
Here again, one gets plenty of choice! Take the given moment, and I 
instance Miss Ada Rehan ; think, for example, of Nancy and Co. where she 
suddenly, by an incomparable piece of work, drew tears in the middle of 
a wretched silly faree. If for the limits of a whole play, then unquestion-_, 
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ably Mis. Patrick Campbell, for who has ever got so near as she, in Mrs. 
Ebbsmith and Mrs. Tanqueray, to creating that “illusion ”—which yet 
never is and never can be an “illusion”—involving a solid sub- 
stantial belief in the reality of the fiction being played. To me, 
however, the “best” actress must be she whose range is widest, and 
whose work over the whole of that range reaches the highest average 
level. And even here I am torn, like Hercules at the parting of the 
ways, between two rivals. One, speaking generally, is a representative 
of villainy ; the other, of all that is estimable and virtuous. They are 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree and Miss Marion Terry. For sheer brilliance— 
for audacity in conception and skill in execution—I would give the 
palm to Mrs. Tree. One has only to recall four of her recent efforts— 
one has only to see her in them upon four successive nights—to realise 
what may be meant by “a miracle of acting.” These four characters are 
Ophelia ; Mrs. Murgatroyd, in 4 Bunch of Violets ; the wood-nymph in 
that abortive satire, Once Upon a Time; and the modish titled Eve 
in 4 Woman of No Importance. One all simplicity, tenderness, fragility, 
and grace ; another, all brazen effrontery, spitefulness, icy malignancy — 
a feline composition of purrings and claws, The third, that very being, 
surely, whom Bulwer Lytton should have known before he rhapsodized 
about a tragical Pauline as “a spirit of youth and joy and freshness as 
though Spring itself were made a living thing and wore her shape” ; an 
Elfin innocent, all sunshine and laughter, as graceful and pretty with her 
tiger-skin tunic and slender, naked limbs as a young fawn, and as lithe as 
the osiers her father wove into baskets. And for the fourth, the very 
spirit, evil spirit, of Modernity. A woman subtle, scheming, alluring, con- 
temptible, a lovely fruit rotten to the core ; awoman with not a vestige left 
of womanliness, a willing victim to the vice of pursuing seductive men. 

Now, for one woman to compass four such, to so smooth away the 
angles of a sharp and jagged personality, that over each of these con- 
flicting characters one hardly knew which to do—to wonder or admire : 
this surely is to be a very remarkable actress—from one point of 
view, indeed, I think, “the best.” Yet, after all, not my best—be- 
cause her work comes chiefly from the head, and that which extorts 
my warmest admiration must come from the heart. Miss Marion 
Terry, therefore, I name as the “best” actress of all. Her range is 
a3 wide as, if not wider than, Mrs. Tree’s. Farce, comedy, melo- 
drama, poetic drama, Shakespearean drama; in all alike she is always 
admirable. And if her work is not distinguished by the diamond- 
like brilliancy of Mrs. Tree's, it can boast, at any rate, the soft lustre 
of the pearl. Dainty Dorothy Druce ; Galatea, the sport of the gods ; 
Belinda Treherne, in Engaged ; the blind heroine of Two Orphuns ; 
Young Mrs. Winthrop, Viola, Desdemona, Ophelia, Mrs. Erlynne, 
Guy Domville’s gracious mistress ; Mabel Vane, in Masks and Faces ; 
is there not versatility here? and who ever saw Miss Marion Terry, 
flirting with farce, or desperately engaged in drama, without feeling 
an intense glow of satisfaction at her way of doing it—in other words, 
a certain paradisaical sense of supreme contentment. I do not say 
that the art of Miss Marion Terry precludes us from following Oliver 
Twist’s example; but I do say that alone among English actresses— 
of equal range—she evokes such gratitude and admiration that, as a 
matter of fact, we do not “ask for more.” Therefore, my dear 
Editor, I name Miss Marion Terry: unless that “best” of yours 
refers to players who are “good ”—in which case the answer should 
be obvious, for we have all heard, from her own lips, who is the bes: 
of mothers and wives upon the stage, who has the honour of her 
profession most at heart; who is in every (unessential) regard the 
most estimable of ladies who condescend to act—and, having heard, 
are we ever likely to forget ? 
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